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&* WARWICKSHIRE. Tur Jurors for our Lord the King, upon their oath pre- 
cc ſent, That John Donnellan, late of the Hamlet of Little Lawford, in the Pariſh 
c of Newbold upon Avon, in the county of Warwick, Eſquire; not having th- fear 
& of God before his eyes, but being moved and ſeduced by the inſtigation i the 
“ Devil, and feloniouſly, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought, de» iſing and in- 
c tending Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſley Boughton, Baronet, to poilon, kul and 

* murder, on the 2gth day of Auguſt, in the 2oth year of the Rei gu ot our Sovereign = 
& Lord George the Third, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ire- : = 
cc land, King, defender of the faith, &c. with force and arms, at th: Hamlet aforeſaid, © _ : 
cc in thepariſh aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid, a certain quantity; to wit, two - 
&« drachms of arſenic, being a deadly poiſon, feloniouſly, wiltully, and of his malice JL | 

* aforethought, did put, infuſe in, and mix together with water, (the ſaid John | 
«© Donnellan, then and there well knowing the ſaid arfenic to be a deadly poiſon) 
« and the ſaid John Donnellan, the faid arſenic ſo. as aforeſaid put, infuſed in and 
cc mixed together with water into, and in a certain glaſs phial bottle, of the | 
« value of one penny, did put, and pour, and the ſaid glaſs phial bottle, with the ſaid 
« arſenic, put, infuſed in ſaid mixture, together with water as aforeſaid, contained - = 
<« therein; then and there, to wit, on the ſame 29th day of Auguſt, in the 2oth year 
<« of the reign of our ſaid Lord the King, with force and arms, at the Hamlet of 
« Little Lawford, in the pariſh of Newbold, upon Avon aforeſaid, in the ſaid 
ce county of Warwick, feloniouſly, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought, in the 
ce lodging room of the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſley Boughton, did put, and 
tc place in the place and ſtead of a certain medicine, then lately before preſcribed, 


* and made up for the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſley Boughton, and to be 
< taken by the ſaid Sir Thendofne Eapard luer Dvughton ; He, th faid John 
«© Donnellan, then, and there feloniolly, w1 ully, and of his malice aforechought, 


« intending that the ſaid Sir Theodofius Edward Alleſley Boughton ſhould take, 
« drink and ſwallow down into his body, the ſaid arſenic, put infuled in, and mixed 
ce together with water as aforeſaid, contained in the ſaid glaſs phial bottle, by miſ- 
c taking the ſame, as and for the ſaid medicine, ſo preſcribed and ma.ie up for the 
« ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſley Boughton, and to be by him, the faid Sir 
« Theodofius Edward Alleſley Boughton, taken as aforeſaid. And the Jurors afore- 
« ſaid, upon their oath aforeſaid, do further preſent, That the ſaid Sir Theodoſius 
« Edward Alleſley Boughton, not knowing the ſaid arſenic pur, infuſed in, and mixed 
together with water as aforeſaid, contained in the ſaid glaſs phial bottle, ſo put 
« and placed by the ſaid John Donnellan, in the lodging room of the ſaid Sir 
«© Theodofius Edward Alleſley Boughton, in the place and ſtead of the ſaid medicine, 
4 then lately before preſcribed and made up for the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward 
« Allefley Boughton, and to be taken by him, the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward 
« Alleſley Boughton, in manner aforeſaid, to be a deadly poiſon, but belicying the 
« ſame to be the true and real medicine, then lately before preſcribed and made up 
&« for, and to be taken by him the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſley Boughton, 
« afterwards to wit, on the goth day of Auguſt, in the year aforeſaid, at the hamlet of 
« Little Lawford aforeſaid, in the pariſh of Newbold, upon Avon aforeſaid, 
ee in the ſaid county of Warwick, the ſaid arſenic, ſo as aforeſaid, put 
« infuſed in, and mixed together with water, by the ſaid John Donnellan as 
<« aforeſaid, contained in the ſaid glais phial bottle, ſo put and placed by the 
* ſaid John Donnellan in the lodging room of him, the ſaid Sir Theodoſius 
« Edward Alleſley Boughton, in the place and ſtead of the ſaid medicine, there lately 
* before preſcribed and made up for the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſly Boughton, 
he, the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward. Alleſley Boughton, did take, drink, and 
te ſwallow down into his body, by means of which ſaid taking, drinking, and 
„ ſwallowing down into his body, of the ſaid Arſenic, ſo as aforeſaid, pur, infuſed ing 
| | | 5 S and 


; | 
5 14 . 
1 e and mixed together with water, by the ſaid John Donnellan, as aforeſaid, he, the 
| 44 faid Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſley Boughton, then, and there became ſick, and 
0 diſtempered in his body, of which ſaid ſickneſs and diſtemper of body, occaſioned 
4 by the ſaid taking, drinking, and ſwallowing down into the body of the ſaid Sir 
« Theodofias Edward Alleſley Boughton, of the ſaid arſenick, ſo as aforeſaid, put, | 
s infuſed in, and mixed together with water, by the ſaid John Donnellan, as 7 2k - #4 
« ſaid, he, the ſaid Theodoſius Edward Alleſley, Boughton, on the ſaid goth day of Y 
« Auguſt, in the year aforeſaid, at the Hamlet of Little Lawford, in the Pariſh of WW 
* Newbold upon Avon, in the County of Warwick aforeſaid, did die. And fo the 6 
« Jurors aforeſaid, upon their oath aforeſaid, do fay, That the ſaid John Donnellan, | 
* him, the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſley Boughton, in manner, and by the 1 
« means aforeſaid, feloniouſly, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought, did poiſon, \ 
6 = and murder, againſt the peace of our ſaid Lord the King, his crown and 4 
* dignity”. | 5 | 5 : 


And the jurors aforeſaid, _ their oath aforeſaid, further preſent, © That the ſaid 11 
« John Donnellan, not having the fear of God before his eyes, but being moved and G: 
& ſeduced by the inſtigation of the Devil, and feloniouſly, wilfully, and of his malice is 
* aforethought, deviſing and intending to kill and murder the ſaid Theodoſius 
« Edward Alleſley Boughton, with a certain poiſon, called arfenick, on the ſaid 
90 agen day of Auguſt, in the ſaid 20th year of the reign of our ſaid Lord the 
« King, with force and Arms at the ſaid hamlet of Little Lawford, in the ſaid 
« pariſh of Newbold upon Avon, in the ſaid county of Warwick, knowing the ſaid 
<« poiſon called arſenic to be deadly poiſon, feloniouſly, wilfully, and of bis malice 
« aforethought, did mix and mingle the ſaid poiſon called arfenic in water, and that 
* the {aid John Donnellan felonzouily, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought 
did put and pour the ſaid poiſon called arſenic, fo as aforeſaid mixed and mingled 
6 in water, into and in a certain glaſs phial, and the {aid glaſs phial, wich the ſaid 

2 * poiſon called arſenic, fo mixed and mingled in water, as aforeſaid contained 
& therein then and there, to wit on the ſaid 2gth day of Auguſt, in the 2oth 
« year aforeſaid, at the hamlet aforeſaid, in the pariſh aforeſaid, in the county 

_ * aforeſaid, feloniouſly, wilfully, and of his malice aforethought, did put and place 
in the lodging room of +he aid Sir I us Edward Alleſley Boughton, in the 
« dwelling houſe of dame Anna Marla _—_— there lituate, with intention that 
6 the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward Allefley ghton ſhould rake, wink, and ſwal- 
a low down into his body the ſaid poiſon called arſenic, ſo mixed and mingled in 
« water as aforeſaid, and contained in the ſaid glaſs phial. And the jurors aforeſaid, 
« upon their oath aforeſaid, do further prelent, That the ſaid Sir Theodoſius 
6 Edward Boughton, not knowing the ſaid poiſon called arſenic, ſo mixed and 
« mingled in water as aforeſaid, and contained in the ſaid glaſs phial to be deadly 
% poiſon; afterwards, to wit, on the goth day of Auguſt, in the 2cth year 7 
« aforeſaid, at the hamlet aforeſaid, in the pariſh aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid, #®B 
« did take, drink, and ſwallow down into his body the ſaid poiſon called arſenic, - 'I 
cc ſo mixed and mingled in water as aforeſaid, and contained in the ſaid glaſs phial, 105 L 
« by means of which ſaid — — and ſwallowing down iato the body of 4 
e him the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſley Boughton, of the ſaid poiſon called 
« arſenick, ſo as aforeſaid mixed and mingled in water by the ſaid John Donnellan : 5 
« as aforeſaid, he, the ſaid Sir Theodoſſus Edward Alleſſey Boughton then and 4 
there became ſick and diſtempered in his body, of which ſaid ſickneſs and 45 


« diſtemper of body, oecaſioned by the ſaid taking, drinking, and ſwallowing down Hh 
« into the body of the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward Alleſley Boughton, of the N 
« {aid poiſon, called arſenicy ſo as aforeſaid, mixed and mingled in water as afareſaid, abs 


« by the ſaid John Donnellan as afareſaid, he the ſaid Sir Theodoſius Edward Al- | 1. 
cc leſley Boughton, afterwards to wit, on the ſaid zoth day of Auguſt, in the 2oth LON, 
« year aforeſaid, at the hamlet aforeſaid, in the pariſh aforeſaid, in the county afore- 1 
« ſaid did die. And fo the jurors aforeſaid, upon their oath aforeſaid, do ſay, That the » 1 
« ſaid John Donnellan, in manner, and by means laſt aforeſaid, feloniouſly, wilfully, | 

c and of his malice aforethought, did poiſon, kill, and murder the ſaid Sir Theo- 

« dofius Edward Allefley Boughton, againſt the peace of our ſaid Lord the King his 

A crown and dignity. | 


The 


© 3 3p - 
- The foregoing Inditment was found by the Grand Inqueſt a Txvz'BrLL. The priſoncr upon 
Bis arraignment pleaded Not GuiLTyY ; whereupon a petit Fury were fworn and charged with 
me priſoner. | 25 5 


Counſel for the Crown, Cuunſel for the Priſoner, 
Mr. Howorth,. r Mr, Newnham, 
Mr, Wheeler, I - Mr, Green, 

Mr. Balguy, Mr. Dayrell, 
Mr. Geaſt, | | Solicitor, Mr. Inge; 
Mr. Dighy, | Ie | 

Solicitor, Mr, Caldecott. 


(The Indictment was ſhortly opened by Mr. Digby.) | 


_ 


Mr. Howor TH. 


ENTLEMEN of the Jury, the crime imputed to the priſoner at the bar, is that of 
vilful murder; effected by means the moſt deteſted and abhorred : ſuch an accu- 
ſation naturally excites the indignation of honeſt minds againſt the criminal. I ſhall not 
endeavour to encreaſe it, it is your duty to reſiſt it; for the nature of the preſent enquii 
calls for your ſaber and diſpaſſionate attention. The offence is eaſy of perpetration, but dif- 
ficult of detection. The murderer by poiſon is not pointed out to juſtice by the blood 
marks of his guilt, or the fatal inſtrument of his crime; his horri | (9 gm is plann 
in ſecret, is executed without his preſence ; his guilt can only be traced by circumſtances : 
but circumſtances ſometimes do, and in this caſe I truſt will as plainly reveal the guilty 
hand, as if an hundred witneſles ed che a&tual commiſſion of the crime. 
It is my duty to ſtate to you thoſe circumſtances, and I ſhall add to them ſuch obſer- 
vations, as in my judgment the nature of the caſe fairly affords, which I ſhall do the more 
readily, as I addreſs you ſubject to the correction of a diſcerning judge, who will permit 
nothing to be placed in the icale of juſtice, but what ought there to be weighed, ET 
Sir Theodofius Boughton was a young man of an ancient and reſpectable family in this 
| county, had he attained to the age of twenty-one, he would have had in his own power, 
and at his own diſpoſal, the whole of an opulent fortune, in the event of his dying before 
that time, by much the greateſt part of that fortune deſcended to his ſiſter, who was the _ 
wife of the priſoner Mr. Donellan ; 'and he, fin her right, would have been entitled to 
a life eſtate in this conſiderable fortune, the attaining of which, beyond a doubt, induced 
the priſoner to plan, and execute the abominable crime with which he now ſtands charged. 
But in as much as the taking off a young man at his time of life, poſſeſſed of a good 
conſtitution, affected by no indiſpoſition that could at all endanger his life, muſt neceſſarily 
be attended with ſuſpicion, it was found convenient to prepare the minds of thoſe who were 
his neighbours, of thoſe who were connected with him, for that event which the priſoner 
had already determined on. Y6u will learn therefore from the witneſſes, that for a ſhort 
time before the death of Sir Theodoſius, the priſoner had taken many opportunities of 
expreſſing the very bad ſtate of health he laboured under, of expreſſing his opinion, that 
it was impoſſible for him to live, and that his life was not worth ane year's purchaſe. 
Theſe repreſentations you will find, were groſsly falſe, and the only reaſon for his making 
uſe of them was, what | have before ſuggeſted, in order to prepare the minds of people 
for that event, which he knew ſhortly was to take place. Sir Theodoſius intending to 
pay a viſit to a young gentleman of the name of Fonnereau, a friend of his, living in 
orthamptonſhire, and propoſing to ſtay with him till he came of age, called for the im- 
mediate execution of the priſoner's plan, and Sir Theodoſius being attended by a Mr. 
Powell, an apo:hecary, who viſited him for a ſlight venereal diſorder he had contracted, 
and who, in the courſe of that cure, was giving him ſome cooling medicines, furniſhed an 
opportunity tor its completion: you will learn, that on Tueſday evening, the 29th of 
Auguſt, Mr. Powell made up a draught, and ſent by a ſervant of Sir Theodoſius 
Beughton, for the purpoſe of its bang taken on the next morning, the Wedneſday ; it 
| | | | B | WAS 
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2 that I have now deſcribed to you, I ſay no man, who hears theſe circumſtances related, 


! 


was perfectly well known to the priſoner, that Sir Theodoſius was to take phyſic on that 
day; you will learn from Mr. Powell, that the phyſic was in itſelf, as harmleſs a draught 


as could be adminiſtered. The medicine was brought to Lawford Hall early in the evening, 
of Tueſday the 2gth : about five o'clock that evening, Sir Theodoſius taking with him 


. moſt of the men ſervants, went to the river for the purpoſe of taking the diverſion of 


fiſhing, Lady Boughton and Mrs. Donellan were walking for ſome hours in the garden; 
where the priſoner. was, during that time, I believe, cannot be explained to you, but he 
Joined them in the garden about ſeven o'clock in the evening, and in the courſe of his con- 
verſation told them, that he had been with Sir Theodoſius a fiſhing, that he was ſoli- 
citous for his return home, and that he was apprehenſive by his ſtaying ſo late by the river, 
he would take cold : you will find that this account was not true, he had not been with 
Sir Theodoſius any part of that evening a fiſhing : What motive, or what inducement 
he could have to tell them this falſhood, you will decide upon if you are able, it ſeems 
however neceſſary, in the mind and apprehenſion of the priſoner, that he ſhould account 
for his abſence thatevening, though he does it at the expence of truth. 

When Sir Theodofius returned in the afternoon from fiſhing, he was then in perſect 
health and good ſpirits, he gave ſome directions concerning family matters, eat his 
ſupper, went to bed apparently in good health. In the morning it will be proved to 
you by a ſervant who called him at an early hour, that when he awoke he appeared in 


perfect good health; that he leaped out of bed for the purpoſe of getting ſomthing out 


of his cloſet, which the ſervant wanted: and that in his apprehenſion he had never ſeen him 
better. About ſeven o'clock in the morning Lady Boughton got up; ſhe went into the 
room of Sir Theodoſius, and as he had before deſired her to give him his medicine 
when ſhe was able.to do it, ſhe went for the purpoſe of enquiring of him, whether he 


had taken his phyſic, or whether he choſe ſhe ſhould give it to him. He deſired her to 


reach down the draught, which was ſtanding upon the ſhelf in his bed room; it is 


a very ſingular circumſtance that theſe draugths, which formerly had been locked up by. 


Sir Theodoſius, in his cloſet, afterwards came to be placed open upon the ſhelf in his 


bed room; and the manner in which it will be accounted for, is this; he once com- 
plained that he had neglected raking his phyſic at the time appointed for him ; upon 


which the priſoner ſaid, you ſhould not lock che phyſick up , if you leave it upon a 


ſhelf in your bed room, it is not poſſible you then can miſtake, it will be before your 


eyes, you will be ſure to take it when you want it, Lady Boughton reached the draught 


off the ſhelf, pouredit into a cup for the porpoſe of Sir Theodoſius taking it, he had not 


ſwallowed not above half of it, when he complained that it was ſo naureous to the taſte, 
and diſagreeable to the ſmell, that he did not apprehend he ſhould be able to keep it upon 


his ſtomach; this obſervation led Lady Boughton to ſmell to the draught ; the ſmell of it 


was extremely particular, and ſhe will deſcribe it to you, th. it gave her the idea of the taſte 


| of bitter almonds ; ſhe however gave him the cup again, and he ſwallowed. the whole 
of the draught; he deſired her to furniſh him with a bit of cheeſe to chew, for the 


purpoſe'of taking away the dilagreeable taſte, She then gave him a little water, he 


waſhed his mouth, ſpit it out, and laid down, in order to compoſe himſelf; In a very few 


minutes after he had ſwallowed this draught, he appeared to be in a conſiderable degree 
of agony ; his ſtomach heaved violently ; his eyes ſeemed much affected; thoſe emo- 
tions Lady Boughton at that time conceived to be his efforts to reſiſt the bringing up the 
medicine, he having ſtated kis appreſenſions, that from the diſagreeabte taſte of it, it 
would be impoſſible for him to keep it upon his ſtomach. She took no farther notice of 
him at that time, but in a very few minutes he became more compoſed; Lady Boughton 
then quitted the room, conceiving he was going to ſleep : ſhe returned again in about ten 
minutes afterwards, when to her inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment, ſhe found this young man in 
the agonies of death; his eyes fixed, his teeth clenched, his ſtomach heaving with 


fume violence, and a conſiderable deal of foam iſſuing from his mouth. He died in 


about half an hour atrerwards, in the manner that will be deſcribed to you by Lady 


Boughton, and another witneſs. | | 
Here perhaps it may be enquired, what could be this poiſon, ſo fatal in its effect, fo 
inſtantaneous in its operation. It is hardly material in the preſent caſe, what the poiſon 


was if you are ſa:isfied in your own mind, that he was in fact poiſoned, and that he 


was, no man exerciſing his ſober judgment upon the occaſion, can poſſibly entertain a 


doubt. A young man ſomewhat better than twenty years of age, having a good con- 


ſtitution, laboring under no diſorder - that could in the ſmalleſt degree endanger life, 
taking a draught, the ſwallowing of that draught followed with the immediate ſymptoms, 
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can for a moment doubt but that poiſon produced theſe effects. But the experiments 
made by learned, and intelligent men in their profeſſion, will ſatisfy you, if you want 
ſatisfaction upon that head; that, this poiſon certainly was laurel water; I ſhall forbear 
to give the reaſons of their judgment, becauſe you will hear them better from their 
mouths. But this is a fact which you will learn correctly from Lady Boughton, that 
whatever the draught was, which ſhe adminiſtered, moſt certainly it was not the 
draught ſent by the apothecary : for the ſell of the draught which ſhe adminiſtered, 
was totally differet from that ſent by the apothecary, that fa& therefore will be clear, 


and out of all controverſy, that, whatever it was, it was not that thing ſent by the 


apothecary. _ | : "I 
Gentlemen, there is a circumſtance, and a very important one indeed in this trial, 


| which goes to eſtabliſh a ſtrong probability, that this poiſon uſed was a diſtillation of laurel ' 


water. The priſoner at the bar was {killed in diſtillation ; he was poſſeſſed of a ſtill. * I 


| ſhall prove, that he worked this ſtill; I ſhall ſhew you that within a month before the 


death of this young man, he was frequently in private, locked up in his own room, uſing 
a ſtill. I ſhall ſhew you, that this ſtill was afterwards produced by him, about a fort- 


night after the death of this young man, filled with lime. Now I will tell you what I 


conceive,” and what you will be inclined to conjecture was the reaſon of filling it with lime. 
If this ſtill had been uſed for the purpoſe of diſtilling laurel water, it would have furniſhed 
evident traces of what the priſoner had been about; the ſmell would have remained, that 


would have led to a diſcovery of his practice. In order to remove that ſmell, lime was 


placed in the ſtill, and which, as it will be explained to you, was of all others the pro- 
pereſt thing to make uſe of, in order to take away the ſmell; the ſtill thus filled, was 
produced to one of the ſervants, to be put into the oven to be dried, and afterwards to be 


| Cleaned. In order to account for its being filled with lime, the priſoner makes uſe of this 


ſingular excuſe—ſays he, I have put the lime in it and placed it under my bed for the 
purpoſe of killing fleas; an excuſe more ridiculous or more improbable it is not eaſy to 
ſuggeſt; yet when he gave this ſtill to the ſervant, he conceived it to be neceſſary to make 
ſome excuſe, ſome apology for its appearance. | | 

Lady Boughton, when ſhe returned again into the coum of her ſon, ſtruck with ſurprize 
and aſtoniſhment ar the fituation in which he lay, immediately diſpatched a ſervant for 
Mr. Powell, the Apothecary, and for Captain Donellan; Mr. Donellan arrived firſt— 
And here let me beg your attention to his conduct and behaviour, upon coming into the 
room. The moment he entered, Lady Boughton, who imputed the death of her ſon to 
the draught that he had ſwallowed, immediately obſerved to Mr. Donellen —— 


Good God! what medicine can Mr. Powell have ſent? I am ſatisfied it would have 


killed a dog if he had ſwallowed it; to that the priſoner anſwers, —Why the devil 
did Mr. Powell ſend ſuch a medicine? where is the bottle? She pointed to it as it 
was ſtanding upon the ſhelf; the priſoner took the bottle down, he immediately 


poured water into the bottle, he ſhook it, he rinſed it, he then threw the contents of ir into 


a baſon of dirty water ſtanding in the room. Lady Boughton, aſtoniſhed at this conduct, 
remonſtrated againſt it, ſaid, what are you doing? let every thing remain juſt in the ſitua- 
tion in which it is, till Mr. Powell the apothecary arrives. For God's ſake don't touch 
the bottle. The priſoner, notwithſtanding that remonſtrance, fearing leaſt by accident 
he might have taken up tle wrong bottle, reaches down another from the ſhelf, pours 
water alſo into the ſecond bottle (for you will obſerve there never were but two draughis 
of this fort ſent by Mr. Powell) fearing therefore that he might have miltaken the bottle 
as both had labels upon them, he takes the ſecond botile, pours water into that, rinſes it 
well, throws the contents of that alſo into the baſon of dirty water. How is this to be 
accounted for? What ingenuity can gloſs over this tranſaction? How can it be recon- 
ciled to any idea of innocence ? But that is not all—a maid ſervant came up, but that ſer- 
vant is ſince dead, we therefore have loſt the benefit of her evidence in this proſecution ; 


though in ſome meaſure it will be ſupplied. Whilſt the young man was lying in the ago- 


pies of death, the priſoner inſiſts upon this girl taking down the bottles, raking away the 
dirty things, and cleanſing the room; to this Lady Boughton objected, ſhe begged every 
thing might be ſuffered to continue juſt in the ſame ſtate in which it was, till Mr. Powell 
the apothecary came. Mr. Donellan was warm upon the occaſion, he inſiſted upon it, 
he preſſed the woman to take them down, he prevailed, the room was cleared, the bottles 
were removed, and every circumſtance which could have led to ſuſpicion was taken away 
before this man arrived, —Gentlemen, when Mr. Powell comes; obſerve what was the pri- 
ſoner's conduct. 


When the apothecary was ſhewn into the room, inſtead of the priſoner enquirir g what 


medicine he had ſent, inſtead of his making any cbſerva:ien upon the effect of it, not a 


word 
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word is ſaid, not an expreſſion is made uſe of chat the draught could by the moſt diſtant 4 
poſſibility have occaſioned the horrid ſituation in which the young man was then lying; 
but the priſoner on the contrary, took great pains to explain to Mr. Powell, that Sir The- 
odoſius had taken cold, that he had been out la e the night before a fiſning; and that 
cold occaſioned his death, Mr. Powell is ſuffered by the Priſoner to depart from the 
| houſe without having a queſtion put to him about the medicine, without having the bottle 
ſhewn him; without having any means uſed of explaining, or clearing up his own conduct 
relative to the medicine which had produced thoſe fatal effects; this is a circumſtance, 
that if there was no other ia this caſe, in my apprehenſion ought alone to decide upon 
the fate of the priſoner. | | EI 
But Gentlemen, after Mr. Powell was gone, it occurred: naturally enough to the mind 
of the Priſoner, that ſuſpicions would ariſe in the family; thoſe ſuſpicions it behoved 
him either to prevent, or get rid of; you will find, that he is induſtriouſly oing among 
the ſervants, even before this young man had expired, acounting to them for his death, 
repreſenting it variouſly, to one that he had taken cold, and that the poor fooliſh fellow, 
as he called him, had ſtaid out very imprudently the night before, and had wet his feet: 
to another he repreſents that he had died of the venereal diſorder, going through the fa- 
mily, taking pains to account for the ſudden death of this unfortunate young man. Now 
it is remarkable, that he ſhould undertake to ſtate that Sir Theodoſius had wet his feet 
the night before a fiſhing, and that had ocaſioned a cold; how could he know that he 
had wet his feet? Had he been fiſhing with him? Could he poſſibly know the circum- 
ſtance? But I will prove to you that it was falſe; in fact, Lady Boughton had prudence 
enough to examine the ſtockings which he had wore the preceding evening, and there was 
not an appearance that they ever had been wetted. It will be proved to you by the ſervants 
who attended him, that he continued almoſt all the time he was out on horſeback ; that he. 
was cautious of coming near the water; and they are confident his feet never were wet at 
i all. It was neceſſary for the Priſoner alſo to give ſome account of his death to the guardian 
| Sir William Wheeler, he wrote to him a letter which I ſhall read to you. The 
| letter is addreſſed to Sir William Wheeler, written on the morning of the death. of 
| Sir Theodoſius. | 2 | | 


8 Dear Sir, | = | Pp 

1] am ſorry to be the communicator of Sir Theodoſius's death to you, which happened 
this morning; he has been for ſome time paſt under the care of Mr. Powell, of Rugby, 
for a ſimilar complaint to that which he had at Eaton. Lady Boughton and my wife are 
incon'olable ; they join me in beſt reſpects to Lady Wheeler, yourſelf, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Sitwell. We are much concerned to hear of their loſs. - 51 ; 

I am, dear Sir, with the greateſt eſteem, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
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Lauford Hall, Aug. 30, 1780. JOHN DONELLAN.” | | p 


Now in this letter not a word is ſaid of the ſuddenneſs of his death ; nor of the manner 
of it, nor of a ſuſpicion that it had been occaſioned by the medicine he had ſwallowed, 
but the whole of the letter is calculated to impreſs Sir William with the idea, that the 
death was a natural one, and the reſult of a long illneſs, for which he had been attended 
properly, and had received medical affiſtance ; the leiter indeed did produce the effect it 1 
was intended to produce in Sir William's mind; for no er quiry was made, no perſon of ab 
the faculy was called in. The body of this young man was kept ſecreted from all eyes by 
but thoſe of the family, till the Saturday following the death; when he was actually ſol- 
V | dered up in his coffin; ſuſpicions however had gone abroid : people were ſtruck with the 
| manner of this young man's death, they were gieatly alarmed, and thoſe ſuſpicions were 
ſo ſtrong, that they at laſt reached the ears of the guardian Sir William Wheeler. 
On the Monday, Sir William Wheeler communicates thefe ſuſpicons to the priſoner : 
and here it will be very material for you to attend to Sir William Wheeler's letter to 
him, and to advert to his conduct upon that occaſion. On Monday the 4th of September, 
Sir William Wheeler writes a letter addreſſed to Mr. Donellan, ſtating to him in expres 
terms, that he had received. information that Sir Theodoſius Boughton muſt have died 
by poiſon, 2 upon him, in order to ſatisfy the family, in order to relieve the 
public from the ſuſpicions they enter:ained, to have the body opened, and in his letter 
he expreſsly inſiſts upon its being dene; he names the perſons he wiſhed to have called in 
| | | opon 
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1 
upon the occaſion, a Dr. Rattray, a Mr. Wilmer, and a Mr. Snow. This letter was 
received by the Priſoner, on the Monday. On the Monday, in conſequence of that 
requiſition, for he could not have done otherwiſe, he dared not to have reſiſted the 
requeſt of Sir William Wheeler to ſend for theſe perſons, they were accord- 
ingly. ſent for; the priſoner ſends a note back to Sir William Wheeler, ſtating the appro- 
bation of himſelf and of the family, that the body ſhould be opened: in anſwer to that, a 
ſecond letter is ſent from Sir William Wheeler, ſaying that he is perfectly happy to find 
that the family are in that diſpoſition, that he himſelf cannot come over to Lawford 
Hall, that it would be of no uſe in truth if he did come over; that the medical gentle- 


men were the moſt proper to apply to, and to act upon the occaſion. . 
Dr. Rattray and Mr. Wilmer came to Lawford Hall about eight o'clock on the 


Monday evening, the 4th of September, they were met by the priſoner, who took 
them into a parlor, he there enquired of Dr. Rattray, whether he had heard from 


Sir. William Wheeler? Dr. Rattray ſaid he had not. Why, ſaid the priſoner, I have re- 


_ ceived a letter from Sir William Wheeler, which is very polite and very friendly, I will ſhew 


it to you; upon that, he ſearched as if it were in his pocket, but produces the cover of 
the letter only, and not the letter itſelf. Shortly afterwards however, he did produce, 


not the firſt letter written by Sir William Wheeler, not that letter in which he ſtated- 


the information he had received, that this young man had been poiſoned, not that letter 


in which he preſſed and inſiſted on the body being opened, but he produces the ſecond 


letter containing no directions; containing nothing more than an expreſſion of his ſatis- 


taction, that the family were diſpoſed to have the body opened. The peruſual of which 


you will neceſſarily perceive, could give no idea at all to Dr. Rattray and to Mr. Wilmer 
of the occaſion of their being ſent for. Gentlemen, in point of fact, it was never com- 
municated to them by the P:iſoner ; inſtead of defiring them, inſtead of urging them to 
open the body, inſtead of ſtating that it was in order to ſatisfy the ſuſpicions of the 
public, in order to inveſtigate what was the cauſe of the death, not a word of fuch 


intent was mentioned: they aſked him only why they were ſent for to open the body? his 
. anſwer was, it is for the ſatisfacton of us all: they are ſhewn into a room, the body appeared 


at that time, to be in ſuch a ſtate of putrifaction, that not being called upon to act, 
the priſoner having explained to them the reaſon why they ſhould act, they declined 


doing any thing, becauſe the body appeared to them at that time to be in ſuch a ſtate, 


that it would be attended wich ſome degrec of perional danger to themſelves, if they 
attempted to open it. They are diſmiſſed the houſe, they are ſent away, without the priſoner 


ever once aſking an opinion of them, without ever calling upon them for their judgment, 
to ſay even from the appearance of the body what had occafioned the death; not a 


word is ſaid to them, nor an enquiry made, they are ſuffered to depart, leaving Mr. 


Donellan and the family juſt io the ſtate in which they found them. 


Gentlemen, this is not all, on the next morning, a young man, a Mr, Bucknill, a 


ſurg-on, came to Lawford Hul. He had heard of the ſuſpicions entertained, he had learned 
that the gentlemen of the fa.ulty, who had been at Lawford Hall the evening preceeding 
had eclintd opening the body, he came to the priſoner Donellan, ſtating the purpoſe of his 


coming; ſaying, he was ready at all hazards to open the body, in order to give ſatisfaction 
to the public. The priſoner would not permit him to do it :, the priſoner aſſigns as a 


reaſon for his refuſal, that he had not been ordered by Sir William Wheeler to lend for 


him, that the perſons ſent for by Sir William, had declined opening the body ; that it 
would be unfair and improper in him to permit any body elſe to attempt it after they 


had declined it: and with. reaſons, and excuſes of this fort, this young man was per- 


mitted on the morning to depart the houſe, ready as he was to open the body, and to 
give every ſatisfaction that inſpection could have afforded ; after that the priſoner writes 
an anſwer to Sir William Wheeler's firſt letter: this letter is dated the 5th of Sep- 


tember, 1780. 


% Dear Sir, | 
« GIVE we leave to expreſs the heart felt ſatisfaction I enjoyed in the receipt of your 


letter, as it gave Lady Boughton, my wife, and ſelf an opportunity of inſtantly obſerv- 


ing your advice in all reſpects; I ſent for Dr. Rattray and Dr. Wilmer ; they brought 
another gentleman with them; Mr, Powell gave them the meeting, and upon receipt of 
your laſt letter I gave it to them to peruſe and act as ic directd.“ ; 


Mind Gentlemen the falacy of this ; what did he give ? did he give the letter which 


conveyed the directions, did he give the letter which called upon the medical gentlemen 
0 h | 3 | to 
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to act? did he give the letter which contained the ſuſpicions of this young man having 
been poiſoned ? you will learn from the witneſſes that the letter which they ſaw, was the 
ſecond letter, a complimentary anſwer to Mr. Donellan's note, containing no directions, 
containing no inſtructions for them to act: and upon a peruſal of which, they were 


furniſticd with no ideas for their conduct. The letter then goes on, © the four gentle- 
men proceeded accordingly, and I am happy to inform you that they fully ſatisfied us.“ 


Good God! in what does this ſatisfaction conſiſt! what enquiry was made, what 


inveſtigation of the death, what opinion was aſked after ? what opinion was formed ? | 


not a {ingle circumſtance was ever mentioned; not a fingle enquiry ever made; not a 


ſingle opinion ever expreſſed to the priſoner, yet upon this he writes back to Sir 
William Wheeler, that they have fully ſatified us. In my apprehenfion, were there no. 


other fact in this caſe, than this ſingle letter, it ſpeaks as ſtrongly as a thouſand witneſſes 
preſent, and teſtifying to the actual commiſſion of the crime, I ſhall not read the latter part 
of the letter now, becauſe the whole of it will be read to you in evidence; this part I 
ule as affording an obſervation, which I conceive material for your conſideration. 

Mr. Neronbam. I deſire the whole of the letter may be read now, 

Mr. Howarth. As the counſel for the priſoner, deſire the whole of the letter to be read 
now, I ſhall certainly do it: I am happy to inform you that they fully ſatisfied us, and I 


_ wiſh you would hear from the ſtate they found the body in, as it will be an additional ſatisfaction 
to me that you ſhould hear the account from themſelves ;? Now what is to be heard? 
what information is to be gained by ſeeing theſe gentlemen ? by hearing what they have 


to ſay ? I will tell you the whole of their information; we ſaw the body, it appeared to 
us in a great ſtate of putrifaction, we made no particular obſcrvation, we have formed 
no opinion, we can give you no light into the matter. There is the whole of the 
enquiry, and when he ſtates his wiſh, that he ſhould know from them the ſtare of the 
body, that is the whole which by poſſibility can be learned. The letter then goes on 
very artfully to ſtate, and to account for the death of Sir Theodoſius from ſome illneſs 


he laboured under. Sir Thcodofius made a very free uſe of ointment and other things, 


to repel a large b——which he had in his groin. So he uſed to do at Eaton, and Mr: 
Jones's, he told me often, | repeatedly adviſed him to conſult Dr. Rattray, or Mr. 
Kerr, but as you know Sir Theodoſius, you will not wonder at his going his own way, 
which he would not be put out of. I cannot help thinking but that Mr. Powell acted 


to the beſt of his judgment for Sir T heodolius in this aud the laſt caſe, which was but 


a ſhort time finiſhed before the latter appeared. Lady Boughton expreſſed her wiſhes to 


Sir Theodoſius, that he would take proper advice for his complaints, but he treated her's 


as he did mine. She and my wife join in beſt reſpects, &c.” 


5th Sept. 1781. 5 ̃ = | 
This is the whole of the letter and the latter part of it is calculated ſtill to miſlead 


Sir Willian Wheeler, is calculated to allay his ſuſpicions, and to account for his death © 


- 


from ather cauſes than poiſon, | | 

This letter certainly produced in Sir William Wheeler's mind, the effect intended by 
it, for upon the peruſal of it, he was ſatisfied, that the body had becn opened; and as he 
was acquainted with the abilities and the intigrity of the gentlemen applied to upon that 


occaſion, if they were ſatisfied, he himſelf was perſectly ſatisfied ; you will judge however 


of his ſurprize, on learning, three or four days afterwards, that the body never in fact had 


been opened; he immediately writes ro Mr. Donellan, ſtates to him his aſtoniſhment at 


the body not having heen opened, deſires, immediately, that Mr. Bucknill might: be ſent 
for, that Mr. Snow might be ſent for, and that at all events the body ſhould be opened. 
Mr. Bucknill is ſent for, when Mr. Bucknill comes, as Mr. Snow had not at that time 
arrived at Lawford Hall, he went to ſee a patient, and left word he ſhould be back in 


an hour; Mr. Snow within that hour comes, Mr. Snow is told, that Mr. Wilmer had 


declined opening the body, becauſe it was ſo much in a ſtate of putrifaction, that he 
apprehended danger. Upon this information Mr. Snow is got out of the houle, and 


upon Mr. Bucknill's return, it is ſtated to him that Mr. Snow had declined it, it being 


roo hazardous for him, and Mr, Bucknill is ſent away alſo without the body having been 
opened. This is a moſt extraordinary circumſtance. What, after the letters received 


from Sir William Wheeler, after the ſulpicion ſo ſtrongly pointed, after an expreſs 
requiſition, yet the priſoner is found preventing by a conduct the moſt artful that can be 
imagined, the body's being opened! | 
On that day the body was buried, but before its interment, he writes a note to Sir 


William Wheeler, to ſatisfy him as to the reaſon why the body was not opened; this 


letter is very material for your conſideration; in anſwer to Sir William Wheeler's, this was 


the day upon which the body was buried, about one o'clcck.. 
| | | I ' Dear 


his return to Lawford Hall. 


| [ ex ] 
« Dear SIR, 


«© In anſwer to yours, which I this moment received, I now, as I did yeſterday in my 


letter, refer you and any one that pleaſes, for the particulars reſpecting the ſtate, Meſſrs. 


Rattray, Wilmer, Powell, and another gentleman, found Sir Theodoſius's body in; they, 
agreeable to your directions, were by themſelves upon that buſineſs, and I was in hopes 

ou had ſeen them ſince I wrote to you yeſterday morning. Mr. Bucknill, of Rugby, 
called here afterwards, and ſai: that he heard that we wanted to have the body opened, I 
told him we did, and that I wrote to the above gentlemen for that purpoſe, and that you 


had named them to us; and if you had named him (Bucknill) we would have ſent to him 


as we did to the other gentlemen. We fixed this day for the corpſe to be buried, as being 


the eighth day ſince Sir Theodoſius died; and if the coffin had not been ſoldered by the 


lumber, Crooke, from Rugby, Mr. Bucknill ſhould be welcome to inſpect the body. 
he time fixed for the burial .is three o'clock to day ; and if you pleaſe to order it to be 
poſtponed until the ſtate of the body is made known to you by the people you ordered to 


come here, pleaſe to let me know it before. If we do not hear from you, we conclude 


you have ſeen ſome of them, and leſt you ſhould not, I will ſend to Dr. Rattray to call 


upon you directly, and bring with him my note to him to come here with Wilmer to 
open Sir Theodoſius. 7 


We are, dear Sir, your moſt humble ſervants, and in particular. 
4 quarter before one o'clock, JOHN DONELLAN.“ 
Wedneſday. 


This, gentlemen, is a ſpecious ſhew indeed, of an inclination to poſtpone the burial; Till 
when ? till Dr. Rattray and Mr, Wilmer are leat for, who, if they are ſent for, can give 
no information upon the ſubject : not an offer made for Mr. Buc knill to be then permitted 


to open the body, not an offer made that any body elſe ſhould! be called upon; but he 


offered to poſtpone the burial of the corpſe till he, Sir William, had ſeen the perſons he 
had ſent there, namely, Dr. Rattray, and Mr. Wilmer, from whom he can by no 
poſſibility, receive information upon the ſubject. - 


Between the hours of three and four that evening, the body was buried, but the cir- 
cumſtances of its being interred, without having been previouſly opened, wonderfully 


alarmed the minds of all people, and it was infiſted upon, and laudably, by the gentlemen 


in the neighb »urhood, that the Coroner ſhould be called, that the body ſhould be taken 
up, and that ſhould be done by courſe of law, which the priſoner had taken ſo much 


| Pains to prevent, The body was accordingly taken up and opened. What appearances 


the body afforded, you will hear from the gentlemen who were preſent and opened it, I 
ſhall not foreſtall the account which they will give you, becauſe you will hear it with more 
propriety, and with greater correctneſs from their mouths; it will be enough for me to. ſay, 
that the appearances the body afforded, confirmed them ſtrongly in their judgment and 
opinion, that this young man had been poiſoned. | 

During the courſe of this examination before the Coroner, Lady Boughton, the priſoner 
Mr. Doncllan, and I believe the whole family, were called upon as witneſſes, when L. ady 
Boughton was telling the whole circumſtances of the caſe ; when ſhe came to that moſt 
remarkable inſtance, of the priſoner's having waſhed the bottles in ſpite of every oppo- 
ſition that ſhe could give to the meature, the priſoner was obſerved to lay hold of her by 


the ſleeve, to endeavour to check her from giving that fact in evidence: That circum- 


itance ſtruck the perſons who obſerved it, it is a circumſtance that cannot be explained 
by any poſſibility ; it cannot be imputed to folly, no art can explain it away, Thoſe who 

ale at all acquainted with the human mind, mult feel it as ſpeaking moſt forcibly, the 
efforts of a guilty man, to ſcreen from the public eye, a fact, which he perceived muſt 
ſtamp his guilt upon every mind. That circumſtance will be proved to you by people of 
veracity : nay gentlemen, it will be in proof to you, that after he returned to Lawford 


Hall with Lady Boughton, before the whole of the enquiry was over before the Coroner, 


he chides her for meddling in it, he checks he-, ſays you are not to give the whole ac- 
count, you are only to anſwer ſuch queſtions as are put to you; and you muſt ſay nothing 
e.ſe :—lay no hing e'ſe! is there any thing to be concealed ? ought there any thing to be 
concealed ? is it material for him that any thing ſhould be concealed ? yer this you. will 
have proved to you to be the conduct of the priſoner, both before the Coroner, and upon 
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Wren the priſoner found that the idea, of this young man having been poiſoned, was 
ſo generally entertained, that there was no probability of getting rid of that ſuſpicion, by 
the ridiculous pretence of his having taken cold or having died by any ſuch means. Captain 
Donellan writes a letter addreſſed to the coroner and his jury: That letter was ſent to 
them upon the laſt day of their ſitting, which was the third day, This l-cter is very 
material, and I ſhall read it to you; it 18 addreſſed by the priſoner to the coroner and the 
gentlemen of the jury at Newbold. | 3 


„ GENTLEMEN, 

« My underſtanding from report, that you are to meet again to day, I hold it my duty 
to give you every information I can recollect, reſpecting the buſineſs which you are upon, 
excluſive of what appeared before you laſt Saturday, when Lady Boughton and ſelf were 
with you. ? | 

During the time Sir Theodoſius was here, great part of it was ſpent in procuring things 
to kill rats, with which this houſe ſwarms remarkably, he uſed to have arſenic by the 
pound weight at a time, and laid the {ame in and about the houſe in various places, and 
in many forms; we often expoſtulated with him about the extreme careleſs manner in 
which he acted, reſpecting himſelf and the family in general, his anſwer to us was, that 
the men ſervants knew where he had laid the arſenic, and for us, we had no bufineſs with 
it; at table we have not knowingly eaten any thing for many months paſt, which we per- 
ceived him to touch, as we well knew his extreme inattention to the bad effects of the 
various things he frequently uſed to ſend for, for the above purpoſes, as well as for 
making up horſe medicines ; he uſed to make up vaſt quantities of Golard, from a receipt 
which he had from Mrs. Newſam ; ſhe will give you a copy of it if you pleaſe, and ir will 
ſpeak for itſelf. Since Sir Theodoſius's death the gardener collected ſeveral fiſh which Sir 
1 heodofius laid—he uſed to ſplit them and rub the ſtuff upon tiem; the gardener was 
ordered to bury the fiſh. The preſent men ſervants and the former ones tor about two 
years back with William Matthews the houſe carpenter can relate the particulars reſpecting 
the above having been Sir Theodoſius's common practice when he was able, or that he 
was a fiſhing, or attending his rabbits, or at carpenter's work. Lady Boughton, my wife, 
and ſelf have ſhewed che utmoſt willingnels to ſatisfy the public reſpecting Sir Theodofiug? 


death, by every act within the limits of our power, the accompanied letter from Sir Wil- 


liam Waneeler will teſtify the ſame, as well as our orders, that every one that came to the 
houſe ſhould ſee the corpſe before it was put into the coffin the 4th day, and the 8th day 
the corpſe was ſent to the vault at Newbold, 

| I am, Gentlemen, your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Lawford, September 14, 1780. JOHN DONELLAN. 
The materialicy of this letter is, that you find the priſoner, when the idea of Sir Theodo- 
ſius having been poiſoned, is ſo far circulated, that it is univerſally believed, that he then finds 
it neceſſary to account for the death by poiſon, and the whole [cope of that letter is to lead 
the jury to believe, that this young man had inadvertently poifoned himſelf, Now, inde- 
endent of the ſtrength of that obſervation, it will be in proof to you, that the letter is 
talſe in fact, for it is not true, that the family had not for many months touched of any 


diſh that Sir Theodofius had eaten of; on the contrary, the obſervation was never made, 
and you will learn, that the whole was clearly an inven:ion calculated to anſwer the pur- 


poſes propoſed by the priſoner in that letter. 


The priſoner however, was committed upon the coroner's warrant to gaol. Since his 
commitment his conduct will afford very material matter tor your conſideration, fince nei- 


ther the pretence of this young man's having taken cold, and died by that means; ſince 


the invention of his having inadvertently poiſon d himſeif, had not been adopted by any 
body; it was found neceffary then, for the priſoner to ſuppoſe, and then for him to give 
our, that this young man had been poiſoned by ſomebody elle, and I ſhall call to YOu a 
witneſs who has had frequent converſations with him in the gaol, and converſations very 
fairly to be given in evidence here; becauſe this man frequently cautioned the priſoner not 
to mention bt fore him circumſtances which may make againſt him, 2s probably he ſhould 


be called to give evidence of them; but ſo ſolicitous has the priſoner been to account for 


this young man's death, that he has frequently to this man prelied the converlation 


upon him, notwithſtanding he had becn cautioned by the man reſpecting it. 


In one of the converſations it will be in proof co you, that Darb; ſhire, which is the 
name of the man, ſaid to him, why do you believe that Six Theodoſius was in truth 
L poiſoned 


E 
poiſoned? Says the priſoner, I make no doubt of it why, who do you think could have 
poiſoned nim? Why, tays he, it mult lieamong themſelves; —who do you mean ? Why, 
ſays he, either Sir Th-odofus himſelf, or Lady Boughton, or the apothecary, or the ſer- 
vants—it mult be amongſt them ;—fome of them did it, there is no doubt of it; why, 
ſays Darbyſhire, the young man would hardly poiſon himſelf ? Why no, I don't think 
that neither: ſays Darbyſhire, it could not be the intereſt, of the apothecary, he could 
get nothing by it, he would looſe a patient by it, and Lady Boughton could get nothing 
dy it, beſides it's being in itſelf the moſt unnatural conduct? Upon which the priſoner 
turned round and ſaid, I don't know which of them, but it is amongſt them. 
This then affords deciſſive evidence, that in the priſoner's own judgment, this young man 
has been poiſoned by ſomebody. But I ſhall add to that, another very ſtrong piece of evi- 
dence indeed, to prove that the priſoner is quite ſatisfied in his mind, that Sir Theodofius 
was poiſoned z and that is a letter, which ſince he has been in confinement, he wrote to 
Mrs. Donellan ; and this letter I produce without teeling the leaſt reluctance, becauſe it 
will be proved to you that the letter was ſent unſealed, in order to be delivered to Mrs. 
Donellan. The man who carried it, went to the priſoner, told him, Sir, you have not 
ſealed this letter, do you mean I ſhould carry it open? Yes, I mean that you ſhould, and 
I mean that it ſhould be made public: upon that the gentleman who carried it, opened it, 
took a copy of it ; which copy I ſhall produce and read in evidence. The letter is dated 
« Warwick, the 8th of December, 1780.” . | EE 

Mr. New#ham, Till your Lordſhip decides, that a copy of a letter is evidence, I ſub- 
mit to your Lordſhip, it ought not to be opened. wm 

Court, Ir depends upon the manner in which they lay it before the court : they muſt 
give the beſt evidence that the nature of the caſe admits; now the cuſtody of Mrs, Do- 
nellan in point of law, is the cuſtody of the priſoner. | 


Mr. Howorth. I am now informed that Mr. Harris's clerk is here, and hope by this 
time that you have removed under the friendly roof I laſt recommended to you, and 
no longer remain where you are likely to undergo the fate of thoſe, that have gone 
already by ſudden means, which providence will bring to light by-and-by : in my firſt 
letter to you from Rugby, the 14th November laſt, I mentioned a removal : I had my 
reaſons; which will appear in an honeſt light, in March next, to the eternal confuſion 
of an unnatural being.” | | | Oy, 


Now gentlemen, by this letter, you perceive that the priſoner is ſatisfied of the fact 
that this young man had in truth been poiſoned ; but for the purpoſe of removing the 
ſuſpicion from himſelf, now dares to lay a charge where ſuſpicion has never fallen : the 
materiality of this letter, however, is only to prove the conviction of the priſoner's mind, 
that this young man had in truth been poiſoned ; that he has been poiſoned is a melancholy 
truth. Juſtice demands the puniſhment of the murderer; it remains only for your verdi& 
to determine the guilt, and to conſign the criminal to his fate, 


EVIDENCE FOR THE CROWN. 


Mr. Tuomas PoweLL ſworn. Examined by Mr. WaztLts; 
9. Of what profeſſion are you? - 
A. An apothecary. 5. | 
Q: Where do you live? 
A. At Rugby. | | 
N Is that near to Lawford Hall where Sir Theodoſius Boughton reſided ? 
A. It is within about three miles. Wn 
2, Had you for any time before the death of Sir Theodoſius Boughton, been employed 
as his apothecary? ö | N a : 
A. Yes; for two months. 
2, When did Sir Theodoſius die? 
A. On the goth of Auguſt, | | 
In what ſtate of health was he when firſt you attended him? 


| | 4 He 
'Þ 


E 


4. He had got a venereal complaint upon him. 


Q. To what degree ? 


A. Not very high, rather ſlight, a freſh complaint, 

2; Did you give him any medicine for that complaint? 

A. I gave him ſome cooling phyſick. 

S How long might you continue that? 

A. For about three weeks, | 

Q. Did you then ceaſe to give him phyſic ? . 


A. Yes. 
For how long? 


A. More than a fortnight. 

2, How came you afterwards to repeat the medicines ? 

A. Becauſe he had a ſwelling in his Hare his groin. 

Q, To what degree did that ariſe? | | 

A. To a very ſmall one, it did not riſe above the ſkin. 

Did you give him any more medicines ? 5 | 
A. Yes, four doſes, two of manna and ſalts, the other two of rhubarb and jalap. 
D: Was any thing elſe given to Sir Theodoſius Boughton ? 

A. Nothing elſe but an embrocation to waſh himſelf with. 

When did you ſend Sir Theodoſius the laſt draught ? 

A. On a Tueſday the 29th of Auguſt. 


S: By whom did you ſend them ? 


A. Samuel Froſt. 


2, How long before you ſent Sir Theodoſius this laſt draught had you ſeen him? 
A. On the Tueſday afternoon, the ſame day I ſent the laſt I ſaw him. 

O, In what ſtate of health did he then appear? | 
A. ln great ſpirits and good health. 

Q, How long before that had you ſeen him? 

A. The Sunday or the Saturday before. 

Q, In what ſtate of health did he then appear? 

A. A very good ſtate of health. 


SS 


A. He told me that that, which he took on the 


9. Did you aſk him how the frſt of theſe draughts agreed with him ? 12 75 


aturday made him ſick. 


9. You ſay you ſaw him on Sunday or Saturday, and he appeared | 35 
health, and likewiſe ſaw him again on the Tueſday ? 8 


A. Tes. 


Q. You before told u 


kind about you ? 


s; you ſent this laſt draught by Froſt, have you one of the ſame 


Ih roduces a drught in a two ounce phial.) 185 5 
2 Was 22 phial of by lame ſize as this, and filled with the ſame ingredients © 


A. Yes. 


. What are thoſe ingredients? | 5 
7 Rhubarb and * ſpirits of lavender, nutmeg water, and ſimple ſyrrup. 


9. I ſee you have another draught in your hand? 


A. Yes. 
9 What is that? 


A. The ſame, except the ſimple water; 


Jalap. 


A. Laurel water. 


VLou mentioned before, 


9. What is added to that ? 


there is the ſame quantity of rhubarb and 


| hat this was ſent upon the Tueſday ; it was, 1 think, upon 


e that Sir Theodoſius Boughton died? 


No; on Weaneſday morning. 
2 Was you then ſent for to Lawford Hall? 


A. On the Wednelday morning I was. 


8 ime ? 
9. At what time 


A. About eight or nine o'clock. 
© Who was the perſon that came for you ? 


A. Willam Frolt. 


The ſame man that you had berore ſent 
A No; his name was Samuel BR.  - 


the draught by? 


2, What 


im t 


b and 


upon 


That 


93 
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9. What meſſage did he bring to you? 
A. He ſaid Sir The. wa very ill, and that he was fave a Lady Boughton to etch 
me; I went immediately. 
1 What time might it be when you got there? 
Nearly nine o'clock. 
8 When you got to Lawford Hall, did you go into the room 1 where Sir Theodoſtus 
was ?—A. I did. 
. Who did you find there ? | 
I met Capt. Donellan in the court-yard, he went along with me into the room. 
9. Who were in the room beſides you and Mr. Donellan ? . 
A, Some ſervant, I cannot tell which. 2 
Q: Whoelſe was there? A. Nobody elſe. 
Was Lady Boughton there when you firſt came? 
Not when I firſt came. 
2, In what ſituation did you find Sir Theodoſius Boughton * ? 
I ſaw no diſtortion. 


% 


Q. What did you ſee ?—4. Nothing particular. 


9, Was he alive or dead ?—4. He had been dead near an hour. 
9, Did Mr. Donellan aſk you any queſtions ?—4..He aſked me no queſtions at all. 
. 9. How long might you remain with him in the room ? ; 
A. I cannot tell exactly, for ſome minutes. 
; 2 Did you ſay any thing to him? 
A. I aſked him how he died. Captain Donellan told me, in „ 
9. Did you ſee any thing of the bottles you had before ſent ? 
A. 1 ſaw nothing of them; they never were mentioned. 
. Were they in the room ?—No. 
Had = any farther account than what you have now mentioned given you by 
dy of the manner of Sir Theodoſius's death? 


"0 No other than that he died of convulſions. | 
3 Do you remember having any vthcer converſation with Mr. Donclien, about Sir | 


| - 0: lofius?—4, I don't know the particular words he made uſe of; but his general 


Int1.. was to make me believe that Sir Theodofius Boughton had taken cold. 
9 Are you acquainted with M.. Donellan's hand- writing? -. Yes, Iam. 
Have you often ſeen him write? -A. I have ſeen him write. 
1 Several letters were ſhewn the Wiineſs, which be depoſed were the Prifoner”s hand writing. ] 
2 believe you me otioned the quantity of ingredients you —_— up ? 
Fifteen grains of each. | 


Mr. Thomas Powell —— by Mr. Newnham. 


2 Deſcribe exactly the proportion of the ſeveral ingredients. 
Fifteen grains of each, of thubarb and of jalap; ſpirits of lavender, twenty drops ; 
nutmeg water, two drachms ; ; two dtachms of ſimple ſyrup, and an ounce and a halt of 


ſimple water. 


Then there are two ounces only of 3 except the twenty drops of lavender? 
Tes. 
2 You had given one of theſe FE = on the Monday ? — A, Yes. 
What effect had the firſt medicine you gave him ? 
It purggd him very well, and agreed with him very well. '3 he had many ſtools. 
Mr. Heworth. Did it make him ſick ? 
A. Not at all ; it agreed with him very well : it was on the Saturday it made him ſick; 
and in conſequence of that, I changed the phyſic from manna and falts to rhubarb and 


| Jalap. 


Mr. Newnbam. You ſay that Mr. Donellan told you, that Sir Theodoſius died of con- 
vulſions, and that was all the converſation about it A. Yes. 

9. Did it not occur to you, as a phyſical man, to enquire when theſe convulſions com- 
menced. and when Sir Theodoſius died? 

A. The convulſions took place ſoon after the draught was taken. 

2: What idea have you of ſoon ?—4. A quarter of an _ or ſooner, 

© Do you know for certain? -A. I do not. 

9, Why did not you enquire ?—A. I did enquire. 

Q: You ſaw Lady Boughton?—A. Yes. 

Q: Had you no converſation with her? | 

A. Yes; ſhe ſaid he. was convulſed ſoon after he took Pe medicine. | 

9, Did not you enquire how ſoon ? A. He = convulſed almoſt immediately. 


(16 ] 
Lady Anna MARIA BovcnuTton ſworn. Examined by Mr. HoworTa. 
2. How old was Sir Theodoſius Boughton ? 
A. Twenty years of age the 3d of Auguſt laſt. 
9. What fortune would your ſon have been intitled to upon his coming of = age ? 
A. Above 2000 l. a year. 
Upon the event of his dying before he came of age, what would then become of 
the fortune ? 
- A. The greater part of his fortune would have deſcended to his ſiſter. 
Who, I underſtand, married Mr. Donellan ? A. Yes. 
9. How long had Mr. Donellan reſided in your family at Lawford-Hall: ? 
A. From ſome time in the year 1778; from about the month of June. 
How long had your ſon, Sir Theodoſius, made part of your family at Lawford- 
| Hall, before his death ? 


A. In the year 1778, he came from Mr. Jones s, a tutor of his, and came to live at 


Lawford-Hall. 
. Have you at any time had converſation with the Pri ſoner, Mr. Donellan, reſpecting 


the Rate of your ſon's health ? and about what time was that converſation held ? 
A. Several times before the Deceaſed's death he ſpoke to me about Sir Theodoſius's 


Health. 
9. What were the expreſſions uſed by him when he talked upon the bad health of 


your (dn? 

A. He ſaid, Don't talk about leaving Lawford-Hall ; ſomething « or other may happen 1 he is 
in a very bad fate of bealth ;. you cannot tell what may happen before that time. I thought 
he meant his being ſo very venturous in going a hunting, and the like, 

E Do you know of any intentions in Sir Theodoſius to have gone to a friend's in 
Northamptonſhire, and to have ſtaid there for any time? — 

A. He expected Mr, Fonnereau to come to Lawford-Hall the latter * of that week 
in which he died. b 
I believe Mr. Fonnereau did in fact come? 
Ves, he did. | 4 . 
9. When ? ; 4 
A. He came, I believe, on bs Friday ae.” 
Had you heard from Mr. Donellan any thing reſpecting the OR that Sir Theodoſius 
would probably make in N orthamptonſhire : ? 
A. I don't recollect. 


I Was his ſtay intended to be long or ſhare? ? 
My ſon ſaid Mr. Fonnereau was to ſtay with him a week, then my ſon was to return 


vith him to Northamptonſhire. 


Was he going to ſtay a long or ſhort time there? %. 
A. He did not ſay how long. 
Mr. Powell, we have heard, was the apothecary ho attended him. Do you recol- 
left any draughts being ſent to Sir Theodoſius on Tueſday the 29th of Auguſt? 
A. The ſervant was ſent on Tueſday for the bottles. Upon enquiry where the ſervant 
was, Mr. Donellan ſaid, O, Sir The. bas ſent him a ſecond time for the bottle of Ruff. 
9. It was known in the family, that Sir Theodoſius was to take his phyſic next morning? 


A. Yes, it was. 
9. Does your Ladyſhip know where Sir Theodoſius uſed to keep the phyſic that was 


ſent him? 
A. He uſed to put it in his qreſſing· room. He happened once to forget to take it. 
Mr. Donellan ſaid, Vuy don't you ſet it in your outer room! then you would not ſo ſoon forget it. 
. Do you know whether in fact that advice was followed? Where were the medicines 
kept after that ? 
A. He had ſeveral after that upon his ſhelf over his chimney-piece in his outer room. 
- 9. Where did Sir Theodoſius go on the evening of Tueſday * ? 
A. I ſaw him in the afternoon ; he went a fiſhing. 
Q. About what time did he 80? ? | 
A. About fix o'clock. 
Q: Did you.ſee him ſhortly before he went k 
A. No, I did not. 
9. After he had gone out a fiſhing, what men ſervants were left behind i in the funily? 
A. The gardener and the coachman, and John the footman. 
9. Were there either of the men ſervants with Sir Theodoſius a fiſhing ? 
A. Yes; Samuel Froſt was the only one, 


þ 1 
pr 
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2. What 
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9. What became of yourſelf nod Mis Donellan ? 
H. She and I went to take a walk in the garden. | 

Ho long do you think you and Mrs, Donellan were out in the ie ; 

Above an hour. 

9. When was it that you had laſt ſeen Mr. Donellan before you walked in the garden, 
and where? 

A. To the beſt of my remembrance l ſaw nothing of him after dinner, 

9, Do you remember whether he joined you in your walk in the garden, and chout 
what time ? 
He came about ſeven ofclock out of the houla door to me and Mrs. Donellan, and 
2 us that he had been to ſee them a fiſhing, andi bat he would have perſuaded Sir The. to come in, 

t be ſhould take cold; but be could not. 
2 Do you recolle&t at what time Sir Theodofius came home ? 
A little after nine o'clock, 

2 Was he then apparently in health ? 

He then ſeemed very well. 

9. How did he diſpoſe of himſelf till he went to bed, and at what time did he go 
to bed ? 

A. He went up to his own room ſoon after he came in. 

85 Did he eat any ſupper ? 

A little. I told him I was going up into my room. As I was going up nails he 
called me into his room, and defired my ermiſſion to make uſeof my ſervant to go next - 
morning with the net, as he expected his K iend Mr. Fonnereau to come. He went to bed, 

8 How did he appear at that time in his health? ; | 
He ſeemed very well. F 
Q. What time did you ſee him next morning ? 
A. About ſeven o'clocks | 
. Did you go into his room at that time? 
He had deſired. me to call him, as I went by his room in the n. and give 


him his phy ſic. HR 
Z Ac that time in the morning how did he appear as to his health? 12 50 


He appeared then to be very well. 
2: Give the Jury an account of the phyſic you gare him, and che wanner 18 its 
operation: 

1 I aſked him * Where the bottle wWas:“ he ſaid it frrod there upon the e ſhelf. Vic of 
all he deſired me to get him a bit of cheeſe, in order to take the taſte our of his mouth, 
which I.did: he deſired me to read the label; I accordingly did, and found there was 
written upon it, Purging draught for. Sir T. heodeſiu us Boughton. ' 

, When you gave him the draught, did he make any, and what obſervations upon it! * 
A. As I was talking to him I omitted ſhaking the bottle: he, obſerving that, ſaid, Pour 
it back again, and ſhake the bottle, and in ſo doing 1 ſpilt part of it upon the table; the 


reſt I gave him. Ag he was taking it, he obſerved it ſnelt and taſted very nauſeous ; _ 


upon which I ſaid, I think it ſmells very ſtrongly like bitter almonds.” I gave im 

the cheeſe he chewed i it, and ſpit it out. He then remarked that he thought be ſhould 

not be able to keep the medicine. upon his ſtomach. I aſked. him © if he would, have 

_—_ water ;” I gave him ſome. He waſhed his mouth, and ſpit that out, and then laid 
wn. 

2. Pleaſe to open that bottle, 1 Lady 1 271 the genuine draught] 1 
ſmell at it, and inform the Court whether chat ſmells at- 155 the medicine inne 
doſius took. * —EXT--© 

A. No, it does not. | 8 

4 8 Pk to ſmell to this, Giving Lady Boughton the 3 wich the lrg water 
a to it, 

A. This has a ſmell very like the ſmell of the medicine which. I gave him. 5 {2 pg 

A What was the firſt obſervation your Ladyſhip made of any appearances upon Sir 3 
Theodoſius after taking the medicine? = 
A. In two minutes, or a minute and an half, after he had taken it, he ſtruggled v very 
much; it appeared to me, as if it was to keep it down; and made a prodigious rattling 
in = ſtomach, and guggling and he appeared to me to ber) "ery "wo 1 ip ep 
it down. | 

Court, How did he make a rattling? ined 2 "pp | 

A. A noiſe in his ſtomach as if it would ome up again. © 7 004 


ct 


2 How 


— 


18 


8 How long a y you dferes theſe e weg- continue? 


A. About ten minutes; he then ſeemed as if he was going to lleep, or clan to 
doſe. Perceiving him a little compoſed, I went out of the room. I returned in about five | 
minutes after into his room; then, to my great ſurpriſe, I found him with his eyes fixed 
upwards, his teeth clenched, and froth Racing out of each corner of his e 

I What did you do upon that? 

I ran down ſtairs, and told the ſervant to take the firſt horſe he _ get, and 8⁰ 

immediately for Mr. Powell. 
2. Was any other perſon ſent for ?—No. 
2 When did you firſt ſee Mr. Donellan after that? 

I ſaw him in leſs than five minutes; he came up to the bed hater where my * 
was, and aſked me, bat do you want? I ſaid © I wanted to inform him what a terrible thing 
had happened; that it was an unaccountable thing in the doctor to ſend ſuch a medicine, 
for if it had been taken by a dog, it would have killed him; and I did not think my 
ſon would live.” He aſked in what manner Sir The. was taken; and I told him. Then he 

aſked me where the phyſic bottle was? I ſhewed him the two draughts. He took up one 
of the bottles, and ſaid, ig this it? © Yes,” ſaid I. He took it up, poured ſome water 
out of the water bottle, which was juſt by, into the phial, ſhook it, and then emptied it 
out into ſome dirty water which was in a waſh-hand baſon. 
2, Did you make any obſervation upon that conduct? 
A. After he had thrown the contents of the firſt bottle into the * hand baton of 
dirty water, I obſerved © that he ought not to do that:“ I ſaid © What are you at? you 
| ſhould not meddle with the bottle. Upon that he ſnatched up the other bottle, and | 
poured water into it, and ſhook it; then he put his finger to ir, and taſted it. I ſaid, 
1 What are you about? you ought not to meddle with the bottles. Upon which he faid, 
KA I did it to lafite it. 
5 IP — —— 
A. O. 8 
| Did any of the ſervants come up into the room ? 
A. Yes, Sarah Blundell and Catherine Amos. 
WE . What is become of Sarah Blundell ? 
She is dead, » od 
Upon their coming up, was any thing ſaid « or done by Mr, Donellan chat parti 
cularly called your attention to it ? 
a A; He deſired Sarah Blundell zo take away the . the dirty things, and the bottles; 
aud he put the bottles into her hand. : 
What did you ſay to that? | 
A. I took them out of her hand, ſet them down, and bid her let the ings alone. 
9. Did you at that time aſſign any reaſon = they ſhould be left there, and for what 
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iS purpoſe ? | 

f A. I did not. | 5 b 

f | 2 What was done upon chat ? | | 

3 He then deſired hat the room might be cleaned, and the clothes thrown into an inner 


room. I opened the door of the inner room. As ſoon as Sarah Blundell had put the clothes 
1 into the inner room, Mr. Donellan, while my back was turned, put the bottles into 
| her hand again, and bid her take them down; and was angry ſhe had not done it at 
K | 2. Did you ſee the bores put into her hand the ſecond time ? 

5 f A. I did not. 

{i | I Did you hear any order given by him ? 

| | No; but Sarah Blundell told me ſo. 

Then all you know, in fact, is, that they were 1rd out of the room? 

| They were. | 
„ 2 * did not ſee who took them our? 

| 2 — 

| Court. Did you ſee who firſt left the room after the clothes were put into the next 
[| ne room? . 

+} 1 | A. Sarah Blundell left it irt. | 0 

5 ; 2, How ſoon did you perceive that the bottles were gone ? 

A. I did not obſerve it directly. 

E: But how ſoon did you find out that they had been removed 
£. I cannot tell the time. 
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85 Before you left the room yourſelf, did you diſcover that the bottles wefe gone! 


I did not. 
Mr. Howorth. When all this happened—the waſhing the bottles, and removing the 


clothes—was Sir Theodoſius Boughton dead? 


A. He was nearly dead; one of the maids was wiping the froth off his mouth! and 
his ſtomach at that time heaved, 

9. In the courſe of that morning, do you remember having ſaid any thing to Mr. 
Donellan, or he to you, as to the ſuſpicions entertained of the medicine he had taken ? 

A. Sometime afterwards I was down in the parlour; Mr. Donellan and my daughter 


were there: Mr. Donellan, in my preſence, ſaid to his wife, that her mother (meaning 


me) had been pleaſed to take notice of his waſhing the bottles out, and that be did not know 
what he ſhould have done if he bad not thought of ſaying he put the water into it, to pul his 
Finger to it to taſte, 

9. What paſſed farthet upon that? | 

A. I turned away from him to the window, and made no anſwer to it; upon which | 
he again repeated the ſame. 


9, What happened then? 
A. As I made no anſwer, be defired his wife to ring the bell, in order to call up a ſervant: 


when the ſervant came, he ordered that ſervant t to ſend i in Will the coachman. 
Q: Did the coachman come? | 5 
A. He did. | OE 5 
9. Relate what paſſed 3 Mr. Donellan and hs coachman. 
A. When the coachman came, Mr. Donellan ſaid, Will, don't you remember that T ſet 


out of theſe iron gates this morning about 7 o'clock ? - Yes, Sir,” * ſaid he—you remember that, 


| dow't you? Ves, Sir Aud that was the firſt time of my going out : I have never. been On 
the other ſide of the bouſe this morning: you remember that I ſet out there at G clock- this 
morning, and aſked for a horſe to go to the Wells? © Yes, Sir. 4 Mr. Donellan 1 #hen 


you are my evidence: the ſervant anſwered, Tes, Sir.” 
Did Mr. Donelian make any other obſervation which called your attention? 
None that I recollect. 
2.5 Do you remember Mr. Donellan's receiving a letter from Sir William Wheller— 
and when was the firſt letter he received from Sir William? 
A. He received a letter from Sir William Wheller, defiring the body might be opened. 


$ Do you remember being ſhewn the anſwer to that letter? 1 
Yes; I do. | | . 
9, Who ſhewed it you? | 9 2 : 


0 


7 Mr. Donellan. 
wil Do you recolle& having made any obſervation upon his anſwer, hich, he e ſen Sir 
Y, 7 


_ Wheller after Dr. Rattray and Mr. Wilmer had been there ? 
A. I remember he read the letter: I thought i it of no uſe; that it would be unnecel | 
ſary to ſend it. | 


. Did you ſtate any reaſon why the letter was to be objected to? 
I did not, I ſaid © he had better let it alone, and not ſend ſuch a letter as 6 ne. oe 


; You diſliked the letter; but the reaſon of your diſlike you did not explain to him ? 
No; but he ſaid it was neceſſary to ſend an anſwer, and be would ſend it. 8 
. Do you recollect upon what day Sir Theodoſius was buried? 
. He died on the Wedneſday morning, and was buried on the next Wedneſday. 
9. Do you emember, afterwards, attending before the Coroner and his Jury, in _— | 


| to be examined ? 


A. I do. 
9. Was Mr. Donellan preſent at that examination ? 


A. Yes; he was. 
. Did you mention to the Jury, i in your account there, the circumſtance of the Pri- | 
ſoner's waſhing the bottle? ; Al 8 


A. I did, 
9, When you returned home to Lawford-Hall, 105 you any converſation with Mr. 


Donellan reſpecting that circumſtance ? 
A. He ſaid to his wife, before me, that I had no occaſion to have told of the circumſtance 


of bis waſhing the bottle—1 was only to anſwer ſuch queſtions as were put to me—and thas 


queſtion had not been aſked me. 
Q: On the morning of the death of your ſon, did Mr. Donellan endeavour to account 


to you, by any means, in any way, for what had been the occaſion of his death? 
d. When the things were removing away, to be put into the inner room, he e to 
the maid, Here, take bis ſtoctings; they _ been wet ; be has catched cold, to be ſure; — 
Ilha 
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that might occafion bis death. Upon that, examined the ſtockings; and 12 Was no | 


mark nor appearance of their having been wet. 

I preſume that you, Sir en. Mr. Donellan, N the family dined ga 
at the ſame table ? 

A. Yes. ' x 85 

For ſome time before the 3 of Sir Theodoſus had there been z inv attention 
in you and the other part of the family, not to eat of the Tame 'diſh' that S r'T —_— 


eat of? 


A. We ate of the ſame diſhes. 


| 8 Was there any fear or apprehenſion entertained by you, or by any 3 elle ex- 
preſſe 


d to you; of your being in danger of being poiſonedꝰ 
A. Mr. Donellan recommended to me not to drink out of the ſame cu nee 
was affected with a venereal diſorder; nor to touch the bread he did, cauſe there 
might be arſenick about his fingers, as he uſed to put arſenick for his mn... 4 
5 41 no ſuth attention was paid as to things 2 table to cat? 
o. 


Lady Anna Mania Bouon rom crofs examined- by Mr. Newnwan. 


9. When was it that your Ladyſhip and Sir Theodoſius went to Bath? 
A. The 1ſt of November, 1778. | 
Q: Did you go upon a viſit to Capt. Donellan and -his Lady ? 
A. They aſked me to go. 
When did you hear Capt. Donellan ſay that * ſon was in a bad ſtate. of healch 


—how long before his death ? 


A. He often talked about it for three weeks or a month before cher ime of his death. 
That was only after he had been attended by Mr. Powell for a recent complaint; 


put before that you was pleaſed. to ſay Mr. Donellan often expreſſed to you that Sir The, 


was in a bad ſtate of health ? 
A. Yes; that he was in a bad way, or that nn or other would e to him. 
S How long: before was that? | 
That was about a fortnight or three weeks before“ | . 
Q, Had, not you yourſelf apprized Mr. Donellan and his Lady, ting: before his that 
your ſon was in a bad ſtate of health? F 
A. I had ſaid that my ſon had been ill of a particular diſorder. 
Had not you written to Bath in the year 1777, and in. 1778, that his fine o com- 
lexion was gone, and. he was in a very bad way ?” 5 
1 252 I ſaid I was afraid he was in a bad way, for his complexion was —_— 0 ‚ 
9. I quote your * 6 his fine complexion was gone“! . | 
4 Yes. | 
. At what time did you go to Bath? EY Eo 


The 1ſt of November, 1778. | 
2 You had previouſly MO Mr. Donellan, that your ſon was in a bad tate of 


health "BF 


2 Yes. :-. 1 
- 9. Sir The, went with you to Bath 3 


A. Tes. 
Do you recolle& a quarrel that happened between Sir Theodoſius and a gentleman 


at Bath? 


A. Yes; and Mr. Donellan interfered to prevent any ching happening. | 
9. Does not your Ladyſhip recolle a quarrel that your {on had at er 
A. Yes. 

2. Pray who was ſent for upon that occaſion ? 


A. Mr. Donellan. | 
9. Did not your Ladyſhip go to Mr. Donellan's room Aber and | early i in the morn- 


ing preſs him to go over immediately? 


4. Yes. 
Did not you put the letter under the ns? ? 
I wrote a letter, and had it put under the door, aefiring him to go to Rugby, on 


account of a quarrel that had happened there. 
- 2, Did Mr. Donellan interfere, and prevent any miſchief happening there ? 


4. He told me he did. 
Now as to a third quarrel. ; whether he bad not another quarrel with a gentleman 


at x Daventry ? — | | UT 
4 They were both at Rugby. e 
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9. With a Mr. Wildgooſe, of Daventry, at Rugby — Ee To 

9. Wastheretnet a quarrel with Mr. Chartres? | 1 2 
Ves, at that time, I believe, but I am not certain. 

Don't you recollect your ſon telling you that he went up at t Newbold to the top 
of che church ſteeple; and that if it had not been for Mr. Donglans = caught bim! in 
his arms, he muſt have broke his neck? a 

A. He did not tell me that. ) 203 Zo „ aur} £1 

.- 2; Did not he tell you he went up to the top of 4 church . | Beet 

A. Yes. But he did not tell me about being in any danger. 

Q: Did not your Ladyſhip, when he told you he had met with an vader, and. an. 
eſcape, enquire into the particulars of it? oth 

Al. I don't remember that he did tell me ſo. | ' 

9. Do you remember no circumſtance—don't you remember his mentioning that part 
of the church tumbling down when he was at the top of the church A4. No. 

2. Did not you return home together in the coach and did not he mention it in the 
coach to you that he had been at the top a the church, and had fallen i in going op to a 
weather-cock ? | | 

A. I don't remember any thing of it. 

2 What time in the morning was it that your AIG woſe, upon the zoth of 
Auguſt? _ 

A. About ſix o'clock, I believe. == 

L. On the day before you ſaid Sir Theodoſius had bogs eg — 2 5 

9. What time did he return home? | 

A. At a little after nine o'clock, I believe. EY: 

9. Did not your Ladyſhip expreſs ſome anxiety about his being, out 42 late! ? 

A. I ſent to him; he did not come. I ſaid, * Tell him I want to ſpeak with him.“ 

Q. Do you recolle&t whether Mr, Donellan was or not gone — n Sir Theo- 
doſius returned? | . en 
A. I believe he was. 6 1 „ I 

S Was not your Lad yſhip and Mr. Donellan to ride out together the next morning 2 

The Priſoner aſked me to go with him to the Wells. I agreed to go. 

I Did not Mr. Donellan aſk your Ladyſhip, under your window, If you was ready? 

As I paſſed by the window that looks into the court, I heard Mr. Donellan call Gut, 

Is your Laayſbip ready to ride out 1 I ſaid, * I ſhall be ready in about a quarter of an hoyr: 
J am going to put my things on.“ He ſaid, He would go to the Wells... 5 

9. That is, after you left your ſoa: s room, when you thought he was going 0 Deap J 

. Tes. 

9. How happened it, after your ſon had had theſe convulſive appearances, and had 
frightened your Ladyſhip ſo much, that you did not at that time diſcloſe to Mr. Donellan 
that he was in that condition, and you could not ride out? 

A I thought he appeared as if he was going to ſleep; it went off, and he bd 
going to doſe: fol imagined it was only his violent efforts to prevent bringing up the 

yſic. 

8 9. You ſaid it was in leſs than two minutes after he took the medicine, that thoſe 
appearances came upon him? 

A. In two minutes and a half, or leſs. 

9, Did your Ladyſhip give Sir Theodoſius his phyſic upon ho Monday Mad No. 

You was not in the habit of giving it to him? 

A Now and then I did. 

9. You recollect his ſaying it had a very nauſeous ade ?—4 es 

9. And a very nauſeous ſmell ? 

A. An ugly taſte and an ugly ſmell. | 

9. Did your Ladyſhip ever mention, when examined before the Sener this fact, 
that Mr. Donellan ſaid, I ſhould not bave known what I ſhould bave done, f I had not x 
nh of ſaying, that I did it to put my finger in to taſte? 1 

A. I did mention this before the Coroner. My evidence was, he ſaid, that I told. 
him of - waſhing i it. I aſked him why. he did ſo. He ſaid, he did it to put his finger 
to it to taſte. 5 

9. I aſked your Lady ſhip whether you diſcloſed bens the Coroner, that Mer. Donetlan 
told Mrs. Donellan, in your hearing, that, if he had not thought of ſaying that he did 
it to put his finger in to taſte, he ſhould not have known what to have GORE. Did von 
mention that circumſtance before to the Coroner ?— A. 15 7 70 | 

9. Ard ſwear it? -A. Yes. : 

I believe you was examined a fecond time. Was it upon the firſt or K 
examination? 


1 221 
4. [ ath not certain, res Cl bo gn . 
_ 9B. Was your examination * over to yoo befotle: you Pans it 4. fm Wt. 
2: I * to aſk your Ladyſhip again whether is amen was eee in a your 
evidence { 
A. 1 ſaid he cold me thit he did i it to taſte.” | 1 1 0 30 
2. Your examination was read There is no woch thing as .chac e in it. 
Did you mention the circumſtance of the coachman being ſent for into the parlour, and 
Mr. Donellan's aſking him if he did not remember his going out at the iron gates at 
feven o'clock in the morning; and upon the ſervant's anſwering in the affirmative, 
Mr. Donellan's ſaying, Will, now you are my evidence—was chat mentioned by your 
Ladyſhip before the Coroner ? z 
A. I mentioned it to Mr. Caldecot; but wherher I mend it 1 . Coraner, | 
T eannot remember. hi 
„Tell me the analogy, if you can, between the converſation that Mr. Donellan * 
had with Mrs. Donellan in your preſence, and his immediately ſending for the coach- 
* if he was up at ſeven o'clock, or no. Did any converſation paſs that led "+ 
to Chat . , 3 
A. Not that I know. | 2 
A. Lou ſaid ſomething about Mr. Donellan's mare. One of the ſervants informed "73 
you that the mare was about the houſe. In point of fact, did not the ſervant go _ F 
Mr. yy gy s mare to fetch Mr. Powell ? 3th 
A. 1 was not in the yard to ſee. | | | | 1 
85 Do you not know that as a fact? 1 | 1 
I did not ſee him go. | | #-: | | | ; 
S Did you ſee him return ? | 


No. I did not. 
You told Mr. Howorth that Mr. Donellan put the bottle a ſecond time into the 


ha of Sarah Blundell was that circumſtance diſcloſed in your evidence before the 
Coroner ? | 1 

A. I do not recollect. 
N you don't know that Sir Theodoſius did amuſe himſelf i in 1 Nn 
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+ A. Sir Theodoſius did ſometimes amuſe himſelf in laying poiſon for fiſh. 
4 Where was it he put thoſe things that he uſed to amuſe himſelfawith ? I won't 
| mince the matter, Don't you know of his buying large quantities of arſenic ? 
[ 1 A. He ſent for a pound; and after he was * a quantity of arſenic was found i in 
9 his eloſet. 
"ll . Where did he uſe to keep that ? 
i In his inner cloſer. 
; . Which was ſometimes locked ? 
. Moſtly. ; 
Mr. — Vou have deen aſked of inſtances of friendſhip 8 by Mr. Donellan 
| to your ſon—what was Mr. Donellan's general behaviour for ſome months before he 
i died—did. he treat Sir Theodoſius with reſpect, friendſhip, and tenderneſs, or otherwiſe ? 
' A. About a fortnight before my ſon's death, I heard 
1 Court. Have you heard your ſon ſay any thing about Mr. Donellan's behaviour at 
1 the time when he gave you the relation mentioned by Mr. Newnham ? 
| A. They uſed to have words, to be angry with each other; they did not in general 
live in friendſhip or intimacy. 
Mr. Newnham. It was your Ladyſhi ip s houſe 4. Yes. 
9. I preſume they had thoſe ſort of words that occaſionally happen in all families, 
more or leſs ? 
A. I paid no great attention to it. 
Court. At the time you mentioned br iis you came down into the parlour, Mr. and 
Mrs. Donellan were both there ?—A. Yes. 
2; How long had Mr. Donellan been gone out of the room where Sir r Theodoſius 
died, before you went into the parlour ? | 
A. Not long. I went into my own room firſt, | | 7 
Q After you got into the parlour, was there any converſation between you and the 7 
— previouſly to his ſaying you had been pleaſed to take notice of his waſhing the 
bottles 
A. I do nat recolle& any 3 but * was talking to Mis. Demalles.” 
. Was that ſpoken in any paſſion or reſentment, or ho-? 


A. Rather i in a way of reſentment. | | 7 | | ö 
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cam Auos ſworn. Examined by Mr. thus: 


Q. Did you live at Lawford- hall at the time of the death of Sir Theodoſius 
Boughton ? | | 

. e, 

Q. In what capacity ? | 

A. I was cook. | tend Eb 

Q. Was you ſent for by Lady Boughton ? . 

A. I was ſent for to my lady, by the other maid, Sarah Blundell, hw i is gs” 1 

was called up ſtairs into that room where Sir Theodoſius lay. 
Q. When you came into the room in what ſituation was Sir Theodoſius Boughton 2 
A. He did not ſtir hand or foot, but frothed at Re mouth. I . Rok Tok | 

four or five times from his mouth. 

Q. Was the body motionleſs ? 

A. The ſtomach heaved very much, 

Q. Was there any noiſe. 

A. He guggled at the throat. 

Q. Give an account of any other circucaliances that you . 

A. I did not obſerve any thing more. | 3 


Q. Where did you go to from thence? 
A. I went below; ſtairs about my work. My 8 lay below ſtairs, | 
Q. How long afterwards was it before you ſaw Mr. Donellan ? | 
A. It might be about a quarter of an hour. I ſaw him in the paſſage. Mr. Don- | 
nellan ſaid, Sir Theodofius was out very late over night a fiſhing, that it was very # Ly LY 
him, as be had been taking ſuch phyſick as he bad been Di of, a —_— 
That is before that time? 
Yes. 
— he give any reaſon why he had been out ſo late A fiſhing ? 
0 
Did he ſay any thing more at that time? 
Not to the beſt of my knowledge. 
Ds you ſce Mr, Donellan the day that the body was 8 3 
es 
What did Mr. Donellan ſay at that time? : 
| He ſaid there was - nothing the matter, that it was a blood. veſſel bad broke wh 5 
bad occaſioned Sir Theodo/ius's death. 3 
. Did Mr. Donellan We any thing to you at or about _ time of Sir Theo Bt 
doſius's death ? 
A. Na- 
Q. At any time before his death 2 
A No, nothing at all. 6 
Q. Did he never bring you any thing for any purpoſe ? 
A. No. 
Q. Was any thing brought to you by Mr. Donellan within a fortni he or vor 
neck before the death of Sir Theodoſius Boughton? hy 
Counſel for the Priſoner io Lady Boughton. Did Sir Theodofug aue tak at al ib 
afcer he had taken the medicine ? 
Lady Boughton. Not at all. 
Mr. Geaſt to Catherine Amos, You ſaid you was s cook maid 1 


5 3 
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A. Yes. 
Q. Was the oven under your direction? 
4A. Yes. ; TORE 
Q. Was any thing brought to you at any time? el, 
A. Yes, a till. e 
Q. Who brought it? 
A. Mr. Donellan. 
Q. When was it? 6 17 TVC 
A. Sometime after Sir Theodoſius- 8 death. | | RR 
Q. How long after? 2 off _ 5 
A. Jo the beſt of my rememberance i it might be a d fortnights Colle 
Q. What was there in it? | 
A. Nothing. It had been waſhed. He deſired me to put it into the oven to * 


that it might not ruſt; I ſaid if 1 put it in then it would unſolder it, as it was made of tin. 
G The 


( 24 ] 
The Rev. Mr. Newsam ſworn. Examined by Mr. Dicer. | 
Q. Did you ſee Captain Donellan at any time, and when before the death of Str . 


Theodoſius Boughton ? 

A. On the Saturday preceding Sir Theodoſius's death I ſaw him at Lawford Fall. 

Q. Had you any converſation with him ? - 

A. TI had. | 

Q. Relate what that converſation was ? ; 

A. He informed me, Sir Theodoſius was in à very ill ſtate of health, that he had never 
got rid of the diſorder that he had brought with him from Eaton, but rather in his opinion bad 
been adding to it; that he bad made ſuch frequent uſe of mercury, inwardly and outwardly, 
that his blood was a maſs of mercury and corruption; that he had had a violent fevelling in 
bis groin, which they were endeavouring to bring to an head, but be was ſo obſlinate that be 
would not live well enough to do it; that they were fearful it "would return into his bl. od, for 
at that time it was at a criſis; that he had frequent ſwellings in his throat, and his breath 
was ſo offenſive, they could hardly fit at table to eat with him; that his intellefs at intervals were 
Jo much affected that nobody knew what it was to live with bim. M y anſwer was, * thatif that 
was the caſe, I did not think his life was worth two years purchaſe.” He replied, Not 
one. I aſked him, What advice he had?“ He told me, be was attend:d by Mr, 
Powell the apothecary of Ragby, and that his medicines were made up by Mr. Powell, from a 

preſcription of Mr. Kerr's, which he had while he was at Mr. Jones s; that h- had g. ven bim a 

medicinal book, called the Family Phyſician, which he was very fond of conſulting. 
Q. Were you well acquainted with this family ? 
A. Very well. 

Perhaps you can tell, from the appearance of Sir Theodoſius Boughton, what was 
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q the actual ſtate of his health at this time, and for ſome time before ? 4 
h 1 , — looked like a man to all appearance in health; he did not look ſo florid : as 7 
e had done, 
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Q. Fad you any reaſon ** his countenance, * or any thing elſe, to imagine 
| him to be in a bad ſtate of health? 
i] | 3 He was in good ſpirits and looked very well, but did not look ſo florid as he 
one. 

a | Q. Do you know upon what terms Captain Donellan and Sir Theodoſius Boughton 
* lived for ſome time preceding the death of Sir Theodoſius ? 

A. 2 That I cannot ſpeak to. I had been abſent from that country the fonr preceding 
months. 
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| _ The Rev. Mr. Newsam Craſi- examined 5 Mr. Gx EENU. 1 
ö | . Q. Sir Theodoſius Boughton had been under the care of Mr. Kerr, had he not „ i 1 
= A. I believe he had whilſt he was with Mr. Jones. | _ 
| 7 . Q Mr. Kerr, is I underſtand, an eminent ſurgeon at Northampton? ut 


Yes 
1 Q Mr. Donellan told you Mr. Powell made up his medicines by the preſcriptions 
Ml Yrom Mr. Kerr ? 
A. Yes. | 
| Q. Whether you had not a kb from Mr. Donellan ? 
| * A. I had. | 
Q. Have you it in your pocket ? 
| A. It is in court. 
| When did you receive it ? | 
4 A. I cannot recollect; it was one of the days I Believe, when the coroner's jury 
1 * were _ when the body was opened I gave it up the morning of that day. 


| | Mr. William Kern ſworn. Examined by Mr. Howoxrn 


4 | | * You I underſtand are a ſurgeon and live at Northampton ? 
1 1 es. 
| J Q. * you recollect having attended Sir Theodoſius Boughton when he was at dies 
ones's 


| A. Ido, 3 
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think, ; 


not any letter ſhewn you by Captain Donellan ? 


I 

Q. yu the diforder for which you attended -him at that time completely cured 
Or not * | | AATES * 

A. I really ſaw no diſorder; there was upon the prepuce or glands, I do not recollect 
which, a ſmall wart or excreſcence, very immaterial indeed; it was fo ſlight that I did 
not conſider it as a ſubje& of medicine at all. I ordered ſome lotion to waſh it with, 
and nothing elſe, and diſſuaded him from the uſe of medicine. 99 99 

Q. Was the ſtate of his body ſuch that you judged it neceſſary to give him a pre- 

ſcription to take medicines bj? 1 | $68 

A. I gave him a preſcription for the lotion, but none: for internal medicines. | 

Q. When he went from under your care you conſidered him as by no means diſ- 
ordered ? | 7". 4 
A. I conſidered him as having no venereal complaint. 


Mr. Kxax Croſs- examined by Mr. Nzwnnan, 
N In common parlance is not a lotion a medicine? 1 Ve | jt; 
A. Certainly. _—_ | | 
Dr. RatTRay ſworn, Examined by Mr. Bal ou. 


Q. You are, I believe, a phyſician at Coventry ? 
A. I am. f 8 | PAYS: Wo Fe | Cw GR EN 
Q. Do you remember, on the 4th of September, laſt receiving any meſſage from any 
perſon, and from whom, to come to Lawford-hall ? = 5 ant 
A. On the 4th of September, in the afternoon, I received an anonymous note, 1 


mean a note not ſigned by any perſon, deſiring me (I forget the particular phraſe uſed) 


but it was to go to Lawford-hall, in order to open the body of Sir Theodoſius Boughton. 
Q. Have you got that note ? VV 4h 
A. No. I édid not preſerve it; as it was not ſigned I conceived it immaterial. The 
note imported that I was likewiſe to bring Dr. Wilmer with me, by which I underſtood 
Mr. Wilmer the ſurgeon. Mr. Wilmer happened to be out of town that afternoon. As 
ſoon as I could find him and bring him back to Coventry we ſer out and went there 
together, | EP: | 
Q. At what time in the evening was it when you went? = a 
A. I cannot ſay the exact hour; it was getting dark, and it was dark when we ar- 
rived there. . 5 "ors 0 — 
When you arrived there did you or not find Captain Donellan? PRE 
A. The firſt obje& I ſaw was Captain Donellan in the paſſage, with a candle in his 
hand; he was amongſt the firſt perſons in the houſe that received us, and in the hall/I 


Q. What paſſed between Captain Donellan and you upon your coming there? 
A. As Captain Donellan lighted me into the parlour, he ſaid, have you heard from, 
er ſeen, Sir William Wheeler ? I ſaid, © I had not.” I believe he afterwards added, I 
Pather expect Sir William will be here, or if be does not come I ſhall hear from him. 
Q. Did he add that he. expected to hear from him or expected him to be there? 
A. Yes, that he expected either one or the other. | | 
Q. Did he ſay any thing further? 5 8 
A. We were aſked to eat of what they had in the houſe, they had ſupped ; and 
the coffin in the meamtime was ordered to be unſolered, and we begged we might know 
when that was done; as ſoon as we had ate a little they came and informed us that the 
coffin was open. | 


Q. But before you went to ſee the corps, after the coffin was unſoldered, was there or 
A. I ſaw a letter from Sir William Wheeler, in anſwer as I underſtood to a meſſage 


pena a Donellan had ſent, requeſting of Sir William to come and ſee the body 
opened. | 


Court. Was that letter ſhewn you by the priſoner ? bg 
A. Yes; when I came into the hall, Mr. Powell the apothecary ſtood by a great 
table reading a letter; Captain Donellan turned it up and ſaw the direction was to him; 
Mr. Powell ſaid, “by miſtake he had opened it.” | 
Q. Did you read it? 5 | IE 
A. I read part of it; it was that part of the letter in which Sir William excuſtd him- 
ſelf from coming to Lawford- hall, ſaying he conceived no perſon was proper to be there 
e ; * : but 


En 26 J 
but the ſurgeon and phyſician ſent for; no name was mentioned in particular, only 
ſurgeon and phyſician. | 5 | 
Q. Did Captain Donellan at that time ſpeak of any other letter he had received from 
Sir William Wheeler? | h - : 
A. He ſearched in his waiſtcoat pocket about that time for a letter, but inſtead of it 
lled out a cover; by a ſlight glance I had of it I thought the direction was Sir William 
Wheeler's hand-writing ; but I never ſaw any other letter but this I have juſt ſpoken of. 
Q. Can you tell whether this (Sewing à letter to the witneſs,) is the letter which 
Captain Donellan then ſhewed you? | | ; 
A. Yes; here are the very words I mentioned, ſurgeon and phyſician, in it, I juſt 
glanced it over; it was late and I wiſhed to get over ſuch little matters as theſe. 
Q In conſequence of having ſeen that letter, what did you and Mr. Wilmer proceed 
to do? | | 
A. After ſome little converſation about that letter, Captain Donellan ſaid the letter 
was exceeding polite ; that the firſt letter he received was much the ſame as this; Captain 
Donellan at the bottom of the ſtairs ſaid, Gentlemen, you will excuſe me, or to that effect, 
upon which we walked up ſtairs. Mr. Wilmer went in firſt I believe ; he came out of 
the room teſtifying ſome ſurpriſe as I entered the door; I immediately entered and ſaw 
| the body for the firſt time. 53 | 35 
9 Q. Did you uſe any expreſſions of any ſort, at the time of your ſeeing the body, to 
1 Captain Donellan? 8 78 85 | 
j A. I went into the room and looked at the body ſeveral times and came out to Mr. 
Wilmer ; he ſeemed to think it would anſwer no purpoſe to open the body at that time, 
and as we aſked Captain Donellan * for what purpoſe it was to be opened?“ and he ſaid it 
I. was for the ſaeigfaction of the family ; we thought it at ſo late a period, and it being only 
| for that purpoſe that it was of no uſe, therefore we waved it. | 
_ Q Had Captain Donellan ſaid the opening it was for the ſatisfaction of the family? 
| | A. Yes; he told Mr. Wilmer ſo, and I think when I went up the ſame ſpeech was 
j repeated to me. | LEED EE e 
= - Q. Did he mention any other purpoſe for which the body was to be opened except 
" the ſatisfaction of the family? ? 
None to me that I recollect. 
Did he at that time intimate to you any ſuſpicion of poiſon ? 
No; nothing of the fort. _ 
In conſequence of this you did not in fact open the body? 
We did not open the bod. E: | 5 7 
How ſoon after this was it that you was again ſent for upon this melancholly os _ 'F 
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tt . Who did you receive a meſſage from at that time? FD | 
= A. I really do not know; I received a meſſage by ſome ſtrange round-about way, in FE 
1 | conſequence of which I went, but I don't khow who ſent it. Mr. Wilmer and I went 2 
in company; we met Mr. Bucknill, Mr. Powell, of Rugby, and Mr. Snow, of 
Southam ; thoſe were all the phyfical people I believe. Mr. Bucknill opened the body. 
Q. Were did you meet at that time? . 
A. In the church- yard at Newbold. 
Q. The body had then been interred? SET 
A. It had been in the vault at Newbold as I underſtood. 
Q What paſſed at that time? | _ | 
A. We proceeded to the opening of the body as ſoon as we conveniently could, and 
inſpected as far as we were able the appearances of the body. e 
Q. What were the material appearances that ſtruck you at that tine? 
A. The material appearances where, in the firſt place, the body appeared upon a 
general view ſwoln or diſtended a good deal; the face of a round figure extremely black, 
with the lips ſwelled and retracted and ſhewing the gums; the teeth black except a 
mall white ſpeck on one of the fore teeth; the tongue protruding beyond the fore 
teeth, and turning upwards towards the noſe; the blackneſs deſcended upon the throar, | 
gradually diminiſhing as it got towards the breaſt, and the body was ſpotted in many $ 
parts but not very material. There was another circumſtance which for decency I have | 
omitted, but if called upon I am ready to mention. | | 5 
Mr. Balguy. That circumſtance is not at all material. I meant to aſk you merely to 
fuch appearances as were matetial. Were there any appearances upon the body ſuf- 
fietent to cauſe or confirm an opinion you may by and by give upon the ſubject A _ 
. e 
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Water, diſtilled by Mr. Snow. 


[-9. 


A. We proceeded to open the body, and in diſſecting the ſkin the fat appeared in a 
diſſolving ſtate a little watery, on getting into the cavity of the belly the bowels in the 
lower belly ſeemed to put on the appearance of inflammation. I chooſe to make uſe of 


the vulgar term appearance, in order to convey a general idea of the appearance things 
in that ſtate generally put on. | | 


Was it ſo with the ſtomach too? | 
A. Yes; the orifices of the ſtomach and the ſmall arch of the ſtomach ; the heart 
upon opening the pericardium, the membrane which encloſes it, appeared to be in a 
natural ſtate; the lungs appeared what I call ſuffuſed with blood, looking red and ſpotted in 
many places with black ſpecks; and on the back part the blood had ſettled in a deep 


red colour, almoſt approaching to purple; the 8 was in the ſame ſtate, and in 


general upon the depending ſurfaces of the body the blood was ſettled in the like man- 
ner; the kidneys appeared black as tinder, and the liver much in theſame ſtate. 


Theſe I think are moſt of the appearances I need. mention upon the preſent occaſion. _ 


Q. Have you heard the evidence of Mr. Powell the apothecary ? 

A. I have. | | 

Q. And have heard too the evidence of Lady Boughton ? ED 

A. 1 have. „ | 

Q. Now from the evidence of Mr. Powell and the evidence of Lady Boughton, in- 


dependent of appearances, for I would have you forget them for the preſent inſtant; 


what was in your judgement the occaſion of Sir Theodoſius Boughton's death? 

A. Independent of the appearances of the body I am of opinion that the draught, 
in conſequence of the ſymptoms which ſucceeded the ſwallowing of it, as deſcribed by. 
Lady Boughton, was poiſon; and the immediate cauſe of his death. | TI 

Q. Pleaſe to ſmell upon that bottle ; what in your judgement is the noxious medicine 


in that bottle? 1 Te 3 
A. I know the liquid well; it is a diſtillation of laurel leaves, commonly called laurel 


water. | | | f 5 
Q. You have heard Mr. Powell's account of the mixture he prepared for Sir Theo- 


doſius Boughton; was that mixture innocent and proper? 


In my opinion it was perfectly innocent. . 8 
Jou have ſaid that in your judgement laurel water is contained in this bottle? 
Yes. | . | 
Have you made any particular experiments upon the effects of laurel water ? 
I have ſeveral. DOES | 
Lou will pleaſe to relate the particular experiments you have made, and the ap- 
pearances in conſequence of thoſe experiments? | DIET + | 

A. Mr. Wilmer and I made experiments together; our firſt experiment with laurel 
water was upon a middle ſized dog; I held his mouth open and there was I believe nearly 
two ounces of laurel water poured down his throat. I held the dog between my knees; in 


half a minute as nearly as I can gueſs, he dropped dead to the ground without any mo- 


Orr 


tion, except a tremulous motion once or twice of the lower jaw. The next animal on 


which 1 tried the laurel water was likewiſe in company with Mr. Wilmer; To an aged 
mare; we gave at repeated intervals out of an horn, I believe about a pint and an half 
of laurel water. In about two minutes ſhe was precipitated to the ground with her 


head under her, and then tumbled. on her back kicking violently ; the - afterwards lay 


without kicking but 22 convulſed, her eyes rolling about, rearing up her head as 
if in agonies, gulping at her ſtomach as if ſomething lay there exceeding offenſive to her; 
and at that inſtant and during the whole time ſhe lived afterwards, heaving in the flanks; 
in a moſt extraordinary manner, and at the end of fifteen minutes ſhe expired. After 
this in company with Mr, Ewbank of Coventry, I gave to a cat about a ſpoonful of laurel 
water which I had myſelf ſeen diſtiJled ; it was pale and limpid as pure diſtilled waters, 
tended ſhe ſhould have taken, died in three minutes. : ; 
Q. What quantity did you Þour down the cat's throat ? 9 | ' 
A. About a ſpoonful, abant half an ounce. At Southam, the beginning of this 
week, I gave in preſence of —_—_— to another aged horſe, about a pint of laurel- 
| Upon his receiving into his ſtomach the firſt horn full, 
which was a ſmall one, no bigger than we uſed in the former experiment, he dropped 
to the ground. | | 3 ä | 3 
Court. What was the quantity that horn held? | 5 
A. I ſuppoſe three or four ounces. It was impoſſible to give the animal the whole 


and ſeemed very weak. The cap#though I believe ſhe had not half the quantity 1 in- 


of it, full half was ſpilt. I conceived it to be very ſtrong, and deſired Mr. Snow would 
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but the ſurgton and 


teeth, and turning upwards towards the noſe; the blackneſs deſcende 


ſieient to cauſe or confirm an opinion you may by and by give upon the ſubje& ? 
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phyſician ſent for; no name was mentioned in particular, only 


ſurgeon and phyſician. | | | | | | 
Q. Did Captain Donellan at that time ſpeak of any other letter he had received from 


Sir William Wheeler? 


A. He ſearched in his waiſtcoat pocket about that time for a letter, but inſtead of it 
ulled out a cover; by a ſlight glance I had of it I thought the direction was Sir William 


Wheeler's hand writing; but I never ſaw any other letter but this I have juſt ſpoken of. 


Q. Can you tell whether this (Sewing a leiter to the witneſs,) is the letter which 
Captain Donellan then ſhewed you? | 1 
A. Tes; here are the very words I mentioned, ſurgeon and phyſician, in it. I juſt 
glanced it over; it was late and I wiſhed to get over ſuch little matters as theſe. 
| 55 In conſequence of having ſeen that letter, what did you and Mr. Wilmer proceed 
to do ? | 1 05 | 
A. After ſome little converſation about that letter, Captain Donellan ſaid tbe letter 
was exceeding polite ; that the firſt letter be received was much the ſame as this; Captain 
Donellan at the bottom of the ſtairs ſaid, Gentlemen, you will excuſe me, or to that effect, 
upon which we walked up ſtairs. Mr. Wilmer went in firſt I believe ; he came out of 
the room teſtifying ſome ſurpriſe as I entered the door; I immediately entered and ſaw 
the body for the firſt time. 2 5 BED . 
Q. Did you uſe any expreſſions of any ſort, at the time of your ſeeing the body, to 
Captain Donellan ? | | | 
A. I went into the room and looked at the body ſeveral times and came out to Mr. 
Wilmer ; he ſeemed to think it would anſwer no [purpoſe to open the body at that time, 
and as we aſked Captain Donellan * for what purpoſe it was to be opened?“ and heſaid it 
was for the ſatisfattion of the family z we thought it at ſo late a period, and it being only 
for that purpoſe that it was of no uſe, therefore we waved it. | | | 
Q Had Captain Donellan ſaid the opening it was for the ſatisfaction of the family? 
A. Yes; he told Mr. Wilmer ſo, and I think when I went up the ſame ſpeech was 
repeated to me. | f | 5 
Did he mention any other purpoſe for which the body was to be opened except 
the ſatisfaction of the family? | | | 
A. None to me that I recollect. | 
Did he at that time intimate to you any ſuſpicion of poiſon ? 
No; nothing of the fort. | 
In conſequence of this you did not in fact open the body? 
We did not open the body. | 
How ſoon after this was it that you was again ſent for upon this melancholly oc- 
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On the gth of September; I think it was on a Saturday. 
. Who did you receive a meſſage from at that time ? 5 | | 

A. I really do not know; I received a meſſage by ſome ſtrange round. about way, in 


1 


>» 


conſequence of which I went, but I don't khow who ſent it. Mr. Wilmer and I went 


in company; we met Mr. Bucknill, Mr. Powell, of Rugby, and Mr. Snow, of 
Southam ; thoſe were all the phyfical people I believe. Mr. Bucknill opened the body. 

Q. Were did you meet at that time? | 8 

A. In the church- yard at Newbold. 

Q. The body had then been interred? | 

A. It had been in the vault at Newbold as J underſtood. 

Q What paſſed at that time? | h | 

A. We proceeded to the opening of the body as ſoon as we conveniently could, and 
inſpected as far as we were able the appearances of the body. | 

Q. What were the material appearances that.ſtruck you at that time? 

A. The material appearances where, in the firſt place, the body appeared upon a 
general view ſwoln or diſtended a good deal; the face of a round figure extremely black, 
with the lips ſwelled and retracted and ſhewing the gums; the teeth black except a 
fmall white ſpeck on one of the fore teeth; the tongue 3 beyond the fore 

upon the throat, 
gradually diminiſhing as it got towards the breaſt, and the body was ſpotted in many 
parts but not very material. There was another circumſtance which for decency I have 
omitted, but if called upon I am ready to mention. | | - 

Mr. Balguy. That circumſtance is not at all material. I meant to aſk you merely to 
fuch appearances as were matetial. Were there any appearances upon the body ſuf- 


* 


A. we 
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A. We proceeded to open the body, and in diſſecting the kin the fat appeared in a 
diſſolving ſtate a little watery, on getting into the cavity of the belly the bowels in the 
lower belly ſeemed to put on the appearance of inflammation. I chooſe to make uſe of 


the vulgar term appearance, in order to convey a general idea of the appearance things 


in that ſtate generally put on. 

| Was it ſo with the ſtomach too? 

AT Yes; the orifices of the ſtomach and the ſmall arch of the ſtomach ; the heart 
upon opening the pericardium, the membrane which encloſes it, appeared to be in a 
natural ſtate; the lungs appeared what I call ſuffuſed with blood, looking red and ſpotted in 
many places with black ſpecks; and on the back part the blood had ſettled in a deep 


red colour, almoſt approaching to purple; the diaphragm was in the ſame ſtate, and in 


general upon the depending ſurfaces of the body the blood was ſettled in the like man- 


ner; the kidneys appeared black as tinder, and the liver much in theſame ſtate. 


Theſe I think are moſt of the appearances I need. mention upon the preſent occaſion. - 
Q. - Have you heard the evidence of Mr. Powell the apothecary ? | 
A. I have. TE IN. ; 

Q. And have heard too the evidence of Lady Boughton ? 


A. TI have. | | | 
Now from the evidence of Mr. Powell and the evidence of Lady Boughton, in- 


dependent of appearances, for I would have you forget them for the preſent inſtant; 


- what was in your judgement the occaſion of Sir Theodoſius Boughton's death? 


A. Independent of the appearances of the body I am of opinion that the draught, 
in conſequence of the ſymptoms which ſucceeded the ſwallowing of it, as deſcribed by. 
Lady Boughton, was poiſon; and the immediate cauſe of his death. 3 

Q. Pleaſe to ſmell upon that bottle; what in your judgement is the noxious medicine 
in that bottle ? : | 


water. | a 2227 
Q. You have heard Mr. Powell's account of the mixture he prepared for Sir Theo- 


doſius Boughton; was that mixture innocent and proper? 


In of opinion it was perfectly innocent. ? | . 
_ ave ſaid that in your judgement laurel water is contained in this bottle? 

es. | 
Have you made any particular experiments upon the effects of laurel water? 
I have ſeveral. | | = 
Lou will pleaſe to relate the particular experiments you have made, and the ap- 
pearances in conſequence of thoſe experiments? | 8 | | 

A. Mr. Wilmer and I made experiments together; our firſt experiment with laurel 
water was upon a middle ſized dog; I held his mouth open and there was I believe nearly 
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two ounces of laurel water poured down his throat. I held the dog between my knees; in 


half a minute as nearly as I can gueſs, he dropped dead to the ground without any. mo- 


tion, except a tremulous motion once or twice of the lower jaw. The next animal on 


* 


A. I know the liquid well; it is a diſtillation of laurel leaves, commonly called laurel - 


which 1 tried the laurel water was likewiſe in company with Mr. Wilmer; To an aged 


mare; we gave at repeated intervals out of an horn, I believe about a pint and an half 
of laurel water. In about two minutes ſhe was precipitated to the ground with her 


head under her, and then tumbled. on her back kicking violently; ſhe afterwards lay 


without kicking but ſeemed convulſed, her eves rolling about, rearing up her head as' 
if in agonies, gulping at her ſtomach as if ſomething lay there exceeding offenſive to her; 
and at that inſtant and during the whole time ſhe lived afterwards, heaving in the flanks; 
in a moſt extraordinary manner, and at the end of fifteen minutes ſhe expired. After 
this in company with Mr. Ewbank of Coventry, I gave to a cat about a ſpoonful of laurel 
water which I had myſelf ſeen diſtiled ; it was pale and limpid as pure diſtilled waters, 
and ſeemed very weak. The cap#though I believe ſhe had not half the quantity I in- 
tended ſhe ſhould have taken, died in three minutes. ' — 
Q. What quantity did you Pour down the cat's throat??? ki 
A. About a ſpoonful, abant half an ounce. At Southam, the beginning of this 
week, I gave in preſence of MgwSnow, to another aged horſe, about a pint of laurel. 
water, diſtilled by Mr. Snow. Upon his receiving into his ſtomach the firſt horn full, 
which was a ſmall one, no bigger than we uſed in the former experiment, he dropped 
to the ground. 1 1 
Court. What was the quantity that horn held? s | I 
A. I ſuppoſe three or four ounces. It was impoſſible to give the animal the whole 
of it, full half was ſpilt. I conceived it to be very ſtrong, and deſired Mr. Snow would 
4 : | "mk . | | | give 
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zive her no more at that time, in order to try the ſtrength of it. The horſe dropped; 
he endeavoured to raiſe himſelf up, but could riſe no farther than by ſetting himſelf 
upon his buttocks like a dog. I perceived he had entirely loſt the uſe of his hinder 
parts. We then gave him another horn full, which in its turn knocked him down very 
ſoon, and at intervals we gave him ſeveral horns full to the amount of above a pint in 
the whole, and at the end of twenty-eight minutes he expired, violently convulſed, 
groaning, his tongue lolling out of his mouth; and indeed the firſt horſe's tongue had 
a very extraordinary appearance, for it darted backward and forward in the mannerof adart, 
but this horſe lolled his tongue out like a dog when running. In both the 
| horſes the artery in the neck beat much, even after the animal had ceaſed to breathe, 
except we call the motion of the lower jaw, a kind of gaſping, breathing. I ſaw all the | 
bodies opened, and in all of them there was a violent diſtention of the veinous ſyſtem, of 171 0 
the whole veins in the body, the ſtomach, bowels, lungs, and ſo on. The veins were | 
diſtended and full of blood, the lungs appeared red and ſuffuſed. I ſaid before that!!! 
did not uſe the term inflammation in any other way than to convey the vulgar idea the appear- 1 
ance of red colour given to any part by blood. The lungs ſuffuſed with blood looking 
very red, and in the firſt horſe it was of the colour of a deep pink ; very different I 
conceive from the natural colour. | 
Q. You have ſmelled to the bottle which has the laurel water in it, do you know any 'T 
thing in medicine that correſponds in ſmell with that mixture? | | A 
 - A. I do not know any medicine that ſmells like it. ; | 568 
5 | Q. Does the ſmell deſcribed by Lady Boughton, ſomething like bitter almonds, con- 
M vey to you an idea of that mixture? : PA 
A. It does, and I have given the laurel water to many people to ſmell to, and they 
always deſcribed the ſmell to be ſomething like bitter almonds. I do not exactly know 
how they expreſſed themſelves, but they meant to ſay that. WF | 
Q. In your judgement is the quantity that one of theſe bottles contain of laurel | 
water ſufficient to take away life from any human creature? | gs 778 
A. In my opinion it is. | 
Q. I have now got your opinion upon the ſubject, independent ofany appearances you 
obſerved upon the body of Sir Theodoſius Boughton. Now are you from theſe ap- 
pearances confirmed, or otherwiſe, in the opinion you have given ? 
A. Confirmed in it fo far as upon the viewing a body ſo long after the death of the 
ſubject one can be allowed to form a judgement upon ſuch appearances _ 
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Q. If I do not miſunderſtand you, Doctor, the laſt account you gave in anſwer 
to the queſtion, Whether you are confirmed in this opinion by the appearances; you ſaid 
Yes, fo far as you might be allowed to form an opinion viewing the body fo long after 
the death of the ſubject ? | | 

A. Yes; ſo far as we may be allowed to form a judgement upon appearances fo 
long after death. | X Di 

Q. By your putting it in that way, do you, or do you not mean to ſay that all 
judgement upon ſuch a ſubject, in ſuch a caſe, is unfounded? | | 

A. I cannot ſay that, becauſe from the analogy between the appearances in that 
body, and thoſe diſtinguiſhable in animals killed by the poiſon I have juſt mentioned, I 
think them ſo much alike that I am rather confirmed in my opinion with reſpect to the 


operation of the draught, | | 
Q. Thoſe bodies were inſtantaneouſly opened ? | 
A. 2 1 much ſo that there was the periſtaltick motion of the bowels upon their 
being pricked. i | 
Q This was upon the eleventh day after Sir Theodoſius's death? 
A. Yes. 5 | | 
Q. What was the appearance of the body when you firſt went to Lawford Hall? 
A. At the firſt time I ſaw the body, what I did ſee of it was, the face was in the 
condition I have deſcribed, with a maggot crawling over its ſurface, it was black as I 
have deſcribed, it was quite in the ſame ſtate; in ſhort, I ſaw no difference the laſt day, 
excepting that the maggot was not upon it then. | 3 
Q. Were you or not offended by a violent ſtench as you approached the dead body? 
A. We were. | F 7 | 
Q. Had not putrefaction conſiderably taken place? 
A. I believe it had. 2 
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Did Mr. Wilmer obſerve the ſame appearances with you ? 
A. Yes, I believe fo; I. have no reaſon to doubt it. 
. What was your reaſon at that time for not opening the body ? Et: 
A. I have juſt ſaid the body ſeemed to us to be in ſuch a very diſagreeable ſtate, 
that we did not like to enter into the inveſtigation of it, not knowing that any particu- 
lar purpoſe was to be anſwered by it, except the ſatisfaction of the family. 
At that time was not you and Mr. Wilmer ſent for for the purpoſe of opening 
the body ? | | „ 
A. Yes; it was ſo expreſſed in the note. | | 
Q. Was not your reaſon at that time (whether you were erroneous: in your judge- 
ment or not, is another thing). but was not your reaſon for declining opening the body 
that you conceived the opening it could anſwer no uſeful purpoſe ? | 
A. At that time we were of that opinion? | 
When you went back from Lawtord-Hall to Coventry, was you or not deſired, 
or did you and Mr. Wilmer undertake to apprize Sir William Wheeler of this fat? 
A. I did not undertake it; I believe Captain Donellan ſaid to. me at going out of 
the door, Shall ycu ſee Sir William Wheeler ? or words to that effect; I ſaid, * I believed 
&« not; I did not think 1 ſhould, for I had an engagement upon my hands the next day 
following, which J muſt neceſſarily attend.” It was to go to Brookſwell; and I 
ſtayed all night from home, ſo I could not go, and I did not underſtand from the 
letter, that it was incumbent upon me in point of politeneſs to wait upon Sir William 
Wheeler. To | | | 
Mr. Wilmer's name was mentioned? | 
„ Surgeon and phyſician” were mentioned, but no name. 
Was Mr. Wilmer preſent at that time? | | 
We were going out at the door on our return home. 
Was any thing ſaid to Mr. Wilmer in your preſence ? 
Not that I know, or at preſent recolle&. | 
When was it you did ſee Sir William Wheeler? | a 
. On the 4th of September we went, and returned without opening the body; 
the next day (the 5th) I was particularly engaged, as I before ſaid; when I returned 
home in the morning of the 6th, I was told that Captain Donellan's ſervant had been 
in queſt of me and Mr. Wilmer; afterwards I ſaw a letter from Captain Donellan, de- 
firing eith-r me or Mr. Wilmer, or both of us, to go to Sir William Wheeler, and inform him 
of the circumſtance that happened at Lawford- Hall, on the night of the 4th, | 
Court. When was it you ſaw that letter? - | 
A. On the 6th; and it was on the 6th I ſaw Sir William Wheeler at the Black Dog ; at 
leaſt there was but one intervening day, and I think it was the 6th, | 
Q. The next time you ſaw the body was on the gth of September, which was the 
_ eleventh diy after the death? 85 | 5 
A. I think ſo. | 
Q. Docs not putrefaction increaſe very much in the ſpace of five or fix Days, in a 
hot fummer ? | | | y | 
A. I ſhould think it muſt certainly increaſe, | 
Was or not the body, in a very high ſtate of putrefaction when you ſaw it? 
A. Upon the ſhroud being removed, the body » cm to me much fairer than 1 
expected; I expected to have ſeen it in a very black putrified ſtate, but the external 
appearance was not quite ſo highly ſo, as I expected. 
Q. Lou mentioned that the body was much ſwelled? 
A, lt was ſwelled. | EVE 
Q. Appearing upon a gangrene, I noſes 
A. It rather put on the appearance of gangrene. | | 
Q. I underſtand you have ſet your name to a deſcription of certain appearances that 
met your eye when you examined the body—I mean your examination? £ 
A. TI have undoubtedly. 5 | 
Did you, or did you not, concur with Mr, Wilmer as to the appearances of the 
A. In general we did. | 
| You ſer your name to that examination? 
A. I did not ſet my name to any thing but my own examination. 
Q. Wherein the appearances are particularly deſcribed ? Ix 
A. They are not particularly deſcribed, there is ſomething ſaid about the ſtomach 
and bowels. = 
Q. For 
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Q For what purpoſe then did you attend there? | : 

A. I did not know that it was neceſſary before a coroner's jury to enter into the par. 
ficulars; I was quite a novice in the buſineſs. * 

Q. Do you mean a novice in the mode of diſſection. 

A. No, in the buſineſs before a coroner. | 

Q. Did the account you ſet your name to, contain a true deſcription of the appear- 
ances that met your eye upon the occaſion ? | 1 SF, 

A. So far as they went it did. 


Q. Did you ever hear or know of any poiſon whatever occaſioning any immediate | 
external appearances on the human body? | 
A. No, no immediate external appearances in the caſe of vegitable poiſons, except 


what I have heard, but they have not fallen under my own knowledge. 

Q. So far for the external appearance, Now I ſhall be glad to know whether all 
the appearances you ſpeak of in the face, the protuberance of the tongue, and the lips 
being ſwelled and retracted, whether thoſe are not all ſigns of putrefaction? | 

A. I really don't know that they are. 


Q. I do not mean to give you any offenſe, but I beg leave to aſk whether you have 


been much uſed to anatomical diſſection? | 


A. TI have been as far as perſons not particularly intended for anatomical purſuits— 
J am not a profeſſor of anatomy. | h 


Q. Did you ever attend the diſſection of a human body that was poiſoned, or ſu- | 
ſpected to have been poiſoned ? | | 


A. Never. 


Q. From the external appearances of the different parts of the body you draw no 


kind of concluſion or - inference, and form no opinion? 

A. No, I don't form any ſtrong opinion from them. | 

Q. How were the appearances when the cavity of the abdomen was opened? 

A. TI have deſcribed them in general. EN 

Q. Not being an anatomical man it has ſlipped my memory, will you pleaſe to 
repeat it? 15 = | 
A. I believe I did not before mention the omentum or caul, that was ſuffuſed with 
blood of a browniſh red, the ſtomach and bowels appeared in general red, which is 
yulgarly called an inflammation. | | 

G. Might not that be owing to a transfuſion of the blood? 

Dr. Rattray. From what cauſe? | 

Mr. Newnham. From putrefaction. 5 | | 

Dr. Rattray. Do you, by a transfuſion of the blood, mean the paſſage of the blood 
from the arteries into the veins? N = 

Mr. Newnham. Yes, ON | 

Dr. Rattray. I cannot think it could ariſe from putrefaction. 

. That is your opinion ? $* | 


A. It is. EEE ol 
Q. Did you look at the ſtomach? 
A. Yes. | 


Q. As Sir Theodoſius Boughton is repreſented to have died in a few minutes after 
taking this medicine, did you with correctneſs and attention examine the ſtomach ? 

A. The contents of the ſtomach were about a ſpoonful and an half, or a couple of 
ounces of a ſlimy reddiſh liquor, which I rubbed between my finger and thumb, and it 
contained no gritty ſubſtance that I could perceive. 

. Is it not uſual to find ſome ſuch quantity of liquor in the ſtomach ? 

A. The ſtomach after death muſt contain ſomething more or leſs according to different 
circumſtances. . Tyr A 

Q You ſaid the ſtomach and the orifice of it and the. ſmall arch of it bore the ap- 
pearance of inflammation; pray is not inflammation and appearance of inflammation 
much the ſame thing. | | | | | | 

A. All that I have to ſay upon the preſent buſineſs is I perhaps don't know the cauſe 


of inflammation ; but there is an appearance of inflammation upon the ſtomach and bowels, 
owing to an injection of blood into the veinous ſyſtem, the veins being full of blood, 


put on a red appearance. 


Q. If you will not take upon you to ſay what is the cauſe, what are the ſigns of in- 
flammation? 


A. An appearance of redneſs, ſometimes but not always attended with pain, and ſome- | 


times throbbing. 


Q. Did 


IE 


. Did you AAS your 3 through the bowels ? A 191 na 0 

A. No; I cannot ſay I did, nor did I think it in my power. | 1 

Q. How far did you purſue your ſearch in the ſtomach ? | 

A. We examined the contents of the ſtomach ; we took the ſtomach out, but iti 
taking it out a great part of the contents iſſued out of the bowels next to * and * 
ſmell was ſo offenſive l did not chooſe to enter into that matter. 

Whether a purſuir or enquiry, from an inſpection through the. bowels, was not as 
likely to have led to a diſcovery of the cauſe of the death, as any other; part of the body | 
which you did examine ? 

A. I do not believe a purſuit through the whole extent. of the bavel could have 

led to any diſcovery in theſe circumſtances. | . 82 

Q. Are not the bowels the ſeat of poiſon! ? | tv] 25 

A. When it paſſes in there, no doubt it affects the bowels. 38 

Q. Then why did not you examine into the contents of the bowels? 

A. I did not think it in the power of any one to examine into the contents of ho 
bowels ; their contents being ſo ſtrong and diſagreeable. 

Q. Whether you do not form your judgment upon the 3 | 

A. Not altogether ; they corroborate my opinion upon the effect of the draught. | 

Q. Did you or did you not know the contents of the TR 4 N hed pre- 
pared when you was examined before the coroner? | 

A. Yes; I did. 

And you knew from the account given you how _ r 1 he odokus 
Boughton lived after he took that draught ? my | 

A. I took my information from Lady Boughton. | | 

Then whether many reaſons have not occurred, fabGquens to as time, con- 
ſiderably, to induce you to form your judgment that he died of arſenick ? _ 
A. Not ſubſequent to that time; at that time! did think he died of arſenick ; but 1 
am now clear that I was then miſtaken. 4 

Q. Why may you not be miſtaken now ? 

A. I cannot conceive that in theſe circumſtances any one can i miſtaken” as to the 
eee from the ſenſible qualities deſcribed by Lady Boughton, 1 believe i it to be of 
that nature. 

Q. 3 you know at that time the ſymptoms deſcribed by Lady Boughton R 

A. 1 

Q. Then was not your judegment at that time as ripe for information as it is now? 

A. Ir is now fince I have received the information. 

Q. Whether you did not, after you heard Lady Boughton Gekribe the ſymptoms, 
and after you ſaw the body opened, give 1 i as your opinion that he died of arſenick " 
I have had ſuch an opinion. | 
And have declared ſo? 

I did, 

Was chere or was there not a large quantity of extravaſated bload i in the thorax? 

On each lide the lungs there was. 

About what quantity? | 

I think not quite a pint on each ſide the alin and left lobe of the lungs. RF 

Would not the rupture of a blood veſſel occaſion death ? 

The rupture of a blood veſſel undoubtedly would have oecaſioned death; but i it 
would not in my apprehenſion have been attended with the ſame appearances. 

QQ. Might not a blood veſſel in an effort to reach be broken? | 

A. I ſhould conceive, that if, in an effort to reach; a blood veſſel of that magnitude 
had ruptured that he muſt have die immediately without convulſions. | 

> ap ſuppoſing a perſon recovering from — for he is ſtated to be inclined 
to lee 
A. "It is a caſe I am not ſuppoſing probable, 

Q. ls it poſſible ? 
C. Every thing is poſſible under God. 
Did you never hear of any perſon dyin of an epilepſy or of 
ſymptoms like thoſe, being in —.— 5 1 e apoplery with | 
A. I do not think the 1 deſcribed' as haxing taken place in Sir Theodofius 
Boughton are like to an epileply ? 
Q. - Nor an apoplexy ? 

A. They were entirely in my opinion the effects of the draught. 

Q Might not an * or an apoplexy 3 es with thole Hmproms? 

A. 
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A. I never ſaw either of them attended with an heaving at the ſtomach, 

Q. When reſpiration grows feeble; is it not a common cafe that the muſcles of the 
throat are very much relaxed? | | ah. 

A. All the effects that ſucceeded the draught I believe were the conſequences of it; 
and if the muſcles were relaxed ot foam proceeded from the mouth, they were in con- 
--ſequenre of it. - RA LY 0 . . 

Is it not commonly the caſe with perſons who dio of almoſt every diſorder ? 
R. Very ofrer. © 04-1 E: | | & : 
bf | Q. Are not the muſcles of the throat inſtrumental in reſpiration ? 

Wl A. Sofar as to the paſſage of the air in and out. 


tion grows fceble for froth to iſſue from the mouth? 2 
8 A. No, not commonly. I have ſeen it in epiſepſies. 20 | | 
Q. What was your reafoff for ſuppoſing at one time that the deceaſed died of arſenick ? 
A. Every man is miftaken now and then in his opinion, and that was my caſc; I am 
o motaſhiniedcty wr miſtake, oo 1 E's 
Q. Have you been very nice in your experiments ; for inſtance, in the conveying the 
laurel water into the animats? aer | | 
A. If there was any want of nicety the ſubject had leſs of it than I intended. 
Q. Whenlan animal,- ſuppoſe a dog or cat, is ſtriving to refuſe a draught you are 
forcing into its mouth, whether jit is not common for ſome part of the liquor to get 
into the lungs ? | Ee | | 
A. If lit cid it would make it cough, but be attended with no bad conſeque: ces 
unleſs it was poiſon. | | | | 
Did you ever convey any poiſon immediately into the ſtomach ? 
Dr. Rattray. * Do you mean by perforation through the ribs ? 
Mr. Newnham. ' Yes. „ . 5h 
De ' Rattray. -I never have. | 4 1 
Q. Did you ever convey any into the veins of an animal? 
I! lerer have. | | 
Fil Q. Did you obſefye or ſmell that liquor which came out of the ſtcmach ? 
| A. I could not avoid ſmelling it. | | 
Q. Had it the ſame offenſive ſmell ? 


* 


A. It in general had; one could not expect any ſmell but partaking of that general 
putrefaction of the body; but I had a particular taſte in my mouth at that time, a kind 
of biting acrimony upon my tongue. And J have in all the experiments I have made 
with laurel-water, always had the ſame taſte, from breathing over the water, a biting 
upon my tongue, and ſometimes a bitter taſte upon the upper part of the fawces. 

Q. Did you impute it to that cauſe then? | 

A. No, I imputed it to the volatile ſalts eſcaping the body. ) 

Were not the volatile ſalts likely to occaſion that? | 
A. No. I complained to Mr. Wilmer, I have a very odd taſte in my mouth, 
my gums bleed.“ 8 : 
| You attributed it to the volatility of the ſalts? | 
A. At that tine I could not account for it, but in my experiments afterwards with 
the laurel water, the effluvia of it has conſtantly and uniformly produced the ſame kind 
of taſte ; there is a very volatile oil in it I am confident. 


conſequence of diſſecting animals which have been deſtroyed by laurel water? 
A. I do nut think that the operation of theſe ſort of ſubſtances upon the inſide of the 
' ſtomach produce any violent appearances of redneſs, but in moſt of the animals I have 
ſeen there has been ſmall red ſpots inſide, of the ſize of a ſhilling perhaps, but the 


where it ſhould be. I believe the effect of the poiſon is to empty the arteries in general, 
| and puſh the blood into the veins ; that is my opinion at preſent, ſo far as I have gone 
=_— -- into the matter. h 
Q. But you was miſtaken at firſt relative to forming an opinion that the death was 
| | _ occaſioned by arſenick ? | | . 
— A. Yes. „ ä 
| | Mr. Balguy. You ſay that when the ſhroud came to be taken off the body you found 
the body lets offenſive than you had expected? | * 
A. Leſs black. | 
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Do not you underſtand that there cannot be any information at all obtained in 


effect in the trials I have made has been a driving the blood from the part of the body 
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E 
Q. When you ficſt ſay tne body, on the 4th of September, did you or not take the 
ſhroud off? | OD „ ; 
A: We did not. 
). You ſaw nothing but the face? 
A. Nothing but the face. ED | | | 
Q. If at that time Captain Donellan had inſinuated to you any ſuſpicion of poiſon, 
* whether you would or not have taken the ſhroud from the body ? 

A. I verily believe, had I known the tendency of the enquiry, I ſhould have fat thets 
for a month rather than have left the body unvpened. e | | 
Q. Should you at that time if the ſuſpicion had been diſcloſed have proceeded to 
open the body. _ * = ; 


A. I ſhould have attended the opening of it. | 
Mr. Newnham. I underſtand you to ſay that when the body was opened, the external 


appearances did not contribute in any way to your forming a judgment one way or 


other ? | | 
A. Nobody would attempt to form a judgment upon the external appearances 


altogether. .:, 


Mr. BaavrorD WILMER feworn. Examined by Mr. WrzzLER. 


Q. You was ſent for to Lawford-hall at the ſame time Dr. Rattray was? 
A. I was; I went there with Dr. Rattray, 1 
Q. When firſt you came there did you ſee Captain Donellan ?. a | 
A. I did. He deſired us to walk into the parlour, after we had had ſome refreſh- 
ment we were told that the coffin was unſoldered, and we were deſired to walk up ſtairs. 
Was any thing ſaid td you at that time as to the means by which Sir Theodo- 


ſius Boughton had died ? 
A. Not the leaſt in the world. 
Q. Nothing ſaid of poiſon ? 
A. I never heard a word of poiſon, | | 
2. When you did go up ſtairs, what part did you ſee of the corpſe ? 
A. Only the face. | | 
2. We have learned from Dr. Rattray that you did not proceed any farther, how 
happened that? | | | 8 
A. The body was ſo extremely putrid, that I declared my opinion to Dr. Rattray 
that the propoſed enquiry could give no fort of information. | | 
. Suppoſirg it had been communicated to you that Sir Theodoſius Boughton had 
died by poiſon ſhould you have been ſatisfied without opening it? 
A. 1 ſhould then have opened the body at all events. 
Q. You did not then open the body? Fe 
A. I certainly did not. f | 1 
2. You afterwards did open it at the time Dr. Rattray has ſpoken of ? 
A. T was preſent at the opening of the body, by Mr. Bucknill. 
9. Have you been employed in any experiments with Dr. Rattray ? 
A. | have. | | TEE 
2, Without going into every particular of Dr. Rattray's account, do you and he 
concur in general as to the effect of that medicine ? | - RE 
A. I with you would be more particular in that queſtion. - | 
2. Uo you agree with Dr. Rattray in what he has ſaid reſpecting thoſe experiments 
at which you was preſent ? | 12 | 
A, .1I do in general; but as Dr. Rattray has not deſcribed the appearances which 
were viſible upon the diſſection of the horſe, with your lordſhip's permiſſion I will read 
my minutes. On the 20th of March, one ounce of the laurel water was given to a 
young greyhound ; while Dr. Rattrzy held the mouth open, I poured the water into the 
dog's throat; as ſoon as it was ſwallowed the Doctor releaſed its head to obſerve. the 
effects of the poiſon, when, to our great ſurpriſe, he fell down upon his ſide, and with- 
out. the leaſt ſtruggle or any perceptible motion (except what the doctor has explained 
about the dropping of the lower jaw) expired. On the 22d of March, in the preſence 
of Sir William Wheeler, a pint and a quarter of laurel water was given to a mare aged 
twenty-eight years. Within a minute from the time it was ſwallowed ſhe ſeemed 
affected; her flanks were obſerved to heave much, and a trembling ſeiſed her limbs; in 
two minutes ſhe ſuddenly fell down upon her head, and in a ſhort time after was very 
violently convulſed; the convulſions continued about five minutes, at the expiration of 


which 


| 15 | 11 
which time, ſhe laid till, bot her breathing was very quick and laborious, and her eyes much 
affected with ſpaſms. At this time four ounces more of the water were given her, after 
which ſhe ſeemed much weaker, but without any more return of convulſions, and in about 
fifteen minutes from the time of her firſt ſeiſure, ſhe expired.” | 

| After ber firſt convulſion ſhe was quieter? |, hs | 
. She wa", © Upon opening the #domen, a ſtrong ſmell of laurel water was per- 
ceptible; the colon, one of the large inteſtines, was not altered from its uſual appear- 
ance, but the ſmall inteſtines appeared of a purple colour, and the veins were much 
. diſtended with blood; the ſtomach contained — hay mixed with laurel water; its in- 
ternal ſurface was not inflamed, except in a ſmall degree near the lower orifice of the 
ſtomach; the lungs appeared remarkably full of blood; the ſmall veſſels upon their 
ſurface being as vilible as if they had been injected with red wax.“ 
2. Whether you in general concur in ſentiments with Dr. Rattray, as to the effect 
of laurel water? : 8 | £5 
Mr. Wilmer. Do you mean the human body, or u brutes ? 
Mr. Wheeler, — both. MED : "_ 228 | 
A. It has in four inſtances been fatal in the human body; I do not know it of 'my 
own knowledge, but from my reading, _ ES 
2, Have you any doubt of its being fatal? | 
A. Not the leaſt in the world. | | 1-5 Thy ee 
O. * do you apprehend the quantity contained in that bottle is ſufficient to take 
away life | 5.4 4 > 
A. I imagine one bottle of that ſize full of laurel water, would be ſufficient to kill 
in half an hour's time any man in this court. 


Mr. BRADTORD WiLMER. Creoſ5-examined by My. GAE. 


2. Were there any ſymptoms in this caſe peculiarly different from the ſymptoms 
attending a caſe of epilepſy or apsplexy ? | e 
A. The appearance of the body in the putrid ſtate in which it was when I had an 
opportunity of obſerving it, could give me no information to form an opinion upon re- 
ſpecting the cauſe of the death. | : | 3 
| Have you had any opportunities in your own experience of obſerving epilepſies ? 
J. I have. They are of two kinds, either primary or ſymptomatick. It happens 
' ſometimes that without the leaſt previous notice, a man in the moſt perfect ſtate of 
health, in the midſt of pleaſure or engaged in buſineſs, as Suetonius ſays of Julius Cæſar, 
may in a moment, be ſeiſed with the epilepſy, his ſenſes will leave him; he will fall 
down, be convulſed, foam at the mouth, his tongue will be black, and he either may 
die or recover. As to the ſymptomatick epilepſy, I can ipeak from experience: a patient 
of mine had a violent pain and tumour in his finger; as ſoon as the pain, which gradu- 
ally went up his arm, reached his arm pit, he fell down epileptick, and convulſed. But 
if previous to an epelipſy, the patient heave very much at the ſtomach, and ſhew ſigns 
of ſickneſs, I ſhould conclude the cauſe of that epilepſy was 1n the ſtomach, : 
2; Epilepſies proceed from various caules ? 
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Numerous cauſes. | 
Will not the loſs of blood occaflon an epilepſy ? 
A. I believe not. | | 
„ What quantity of blood was there in the ſtomach ? ; | t 
42 I did not meaſure it; I conclude about two pints; it lodged in the cavity of the 
- thorax, 
2. Might not that occaſion convullions? _ | | by 
A. I do not know; but if I might be allowed to reaſon from analogy, I ſhould 
conclude it would, for in all ſlaughtered animals, when the blood runs out from them 
in a full ſtream, they lie quiet, but they never die withour convulſions. The loſs of 
blood will evidently occaſion convullions, N 117. | 
Lou was there upon the 4th and the gth of September, did you find any reluct- 
ance or unwillingneſs, on the part of the priſoner, to the body's being opened ? | 
A, Not the leaſt in the world. 35 
Did he not ſeem rather deſirous of having it opened? . 
A. I believe it was at his own requeſt that a man was ſent for to unſolder the 


coffin. | 
9 Q: Wat 


1391 
| * Was the perſon ſent for to unſolder the coffin before you came ? \ 
He was ſent for after we were at the houſe, ' 4 8098 | 
2: Did the priſoner ſend for him. 
A. I think he ſent for him. . 
2. Was that the firſt or ſecond time of your being there? | 
A. At the firſt time when I declined opening the body, not having had the leaſt 
information from any part of the family that poiſon was ſuſpected to have been admi- 
ſtered to the deceaſed. 1 71 (nd whats Bed 37 2 
That was on the 4th 


a RG | | h | 
9. Was any thing ſaid about your going to Sir William Wheeler the next day? 


A. I heard a converſation between the priſoner and Dr. Rattray, | cannot at this 
diſtance of time ſpeak accurately to matters which appeared then to me trifling. I be- 
lieve he aſked Dr. Rattray, H/bether he ſhould ſee Sir William Wheeler ? I think Dr. Rat- 
| tray ſaid, © He believed he ſhould, and would give him an account of the buſineſs.” 

Q. Was you deſired to go over to Sir William Wheeler next day s 

A, 1 was not deſired to go over, | 

. Did you ſay that you ſhould go over? 
A. Not that I recolle&, though I may be miſtaken. 12 81 

Mr. Wheeler. From the appearances of the body, and after the evidence you have 
heard given both by Lady Boughton and the other witneſſes, what do you attribute this 

gentleman's death to? | | | 

A. After having heard Lady Boughton's evidence, and therefore being acquainted 
with the ſymptoms which preceded the death of Sir Theodoſius Boughton, f am clearly 
of opinion that his death was occaſioned by a poiſonous draught adminiſtered to him by 
Lady Boughton on the morning of his death. Ty 
Court, Is the heaving in the ſtomach or the belly a circumſtance which attends an 
epilepſy ? . 
A. It is not. | | 2 


Dr. Asut ſworn. Examined by Mr, GzasT, 


2, You are a phyſician and live at Birmingham? _ E 
A. Les. | 
You have heard the evidence that has been given ? 
A, | have. | . Jo: 
. What in your judgement was the cauſe of the death of Sir Theodoſius Boughton ? 

A. I think he died in conſequence of taking that draught, after the taking of which 
he was ſeiſed in ſo extraordinary a manner. - | 85 

2: Mention the particular reaſons you have for thinking ſo? | 

A. It does not appear, from any part of the evidence that has been this day giveng 
that the late Sir Theodoſius had any diſeaſe upon him of a nature either likely or in @ 
degree ſufficient to produce thoſe violent conſequences which happened to him, neither 
do I know in nature any medicine, properly ſo called, which adminiſtered in any doſe, 
and in any form, could poſſibly produce the ſame effects. I know nothing but a poiſon _ 
ſpeedy in its operation that could be attended with ſuch terrible conſequences : As to the 
appearances of che body upon diſſection they were certainly, as far as could be collected 
at that diſtant period from the time of the death, and in ſuch hot weather, ſimilar to thoſe 
appearances which are found in the bodies of animals that are killed by poiſons collected 
from vegetable ſubſtances, not from mineral ones. | | | 

I Will you pleaſe to look at that phial ? 

The vehicle of it is laurel water. . 

9. Would that quantity be ſufficient to cauſe death? | | 

A. I do not know how this is diſtilled, or how firm it may be, but I know it may 
be made in this quantity to deſtroy animal life in a few ſeconds. Ido not know who diſtilled 
this, but I have made it frequently myſelf, and in ſuch a degree of ſtrength as to deſtroy 

animal life in a few ſeconds; if it is diſtilled enough to collect the eſſential oil, a tea-ſpoon- 
of it would deſtroy animal life in a few ſeconds. | £ 
Court. If it was made on purpoſe? 


A. Certainly, I dare ſay as ſtrong a poiſon might be made from bitter almonds as that, 

Q. Do you or not, from the evidence you have heard, believe Sir Theodoſius 
Boughton died of poiſon ? 8 ; 

A. 0, 


— 


ä % 


« 36 ] 


Court. Lou are not to give your opinion from the evidence in general, but upon the 
ſymptoms thoſe witneſſes have deſcribed ? 

A. By the ſymptoms thoſe evidences have deſcribed; I am of opinion that Sir 
Theodoſius Boughton died of poiſon. NOI | 


Ds. Parsons ſworn. Examined by Mr. Howokrn. 


Q. You are believe profeſſor of anatomy in the univerſity of Oxford? 

wo > | 
Q. You have heard the ſymptoms attending the death of Sir Theodoſius Boughton | 
deſcribed by the witneſſes produced to day ? | | - 

A. I have. | 

What in your judgement occaſioned the death of Sir Theodoſius Boughton ? 

A. From the deſcription of the ſtate of the young Baronet's health, previous to his 
taking the ſecond doſe, which was ſuppoſed to be ſimilar to that which he had taken two 
or three days before, and from the violent nervous ſymptoms that immediately followed 
the taking thereof, it is my opinion that he died in conſequence of taking the ſecond 

| doſe; which inſtead of being a compoſition of jalap and rhubarb only, proved to con- 

| tain a poiſon, and of what nature that poiſon was, appears ſufficiently from the deſcrip- 
tion that Lady Boughton gives of its ſmell when ſhe poured it out in order to give it 
to her ſon, her ladyſhip ſaid it ſmelt like the taſte of bitter almonds, which particularly 
characteriſes the ſmell of laurel water. Perhaps it may not be improper to produce ſome 
laurel water for the jury to ſmell at, that they may judge how well it agrees with the de- 
ſcription that Lady Boughton has given of the ſuppoſed phyſick. The violent nervous 
ſymptoms that came on ſubſequent to his taking the ſecond doſe took place ſo ſoon, and 
were ſo different from what attended the taking of the firſt, that undoubtedly they were - 
cauſed by ſomething it had in it very different from the contents of the firſt, much more 
active, and as it proved more deleterious. Jalap ſometimes diſagrees with the ſtomach 
and may produce ſickneſs, but with reſpe& to Sir Theodoſius Boughton this medecine 
did not create any ſickneſs when given the firſt time. | 
Court. Could all the ingredients in the medicine mentioned by Mr. Powell produce 
in Sir Theodoſius Boughton the effects deſcribed ? bY | 

A. No; I apprehend they could not; and as a proof of it, they did not produce 
any ſuch effects in the firſt inſtance, or doſe, | . 

Q. Are the ſymptoms which have been deſcribed by Lady Boughton ſuch as would 

attend an epilepſy, or is there any and what difference ? SR 
A. The. epilepſy is diſtinguiſhed by a total abolition of ſenſe, but an increaſe 
of motion in ſeveral of the muſcles, ſo that the patient will appear much convulſed, 
and ſeems to ſee and hear every thing that is ſaid and done, and to obſerve whatever is 
aſſing; yet when the fit goes off he has no knowledge or recollection of what has 
— LH) Apoplexy is a ſudden privation of all the powers of ſenſe, and voluntary 
motion: the perſon affected ſeeming to be in a profound ſleep, accompanied with con- 
ſiderable noiſe in breathing. As fo little therefore is ſaid of convulſions as a part of Sir 
Theodoſius's ſymptoms, the ſtate in which he lay ſeems to have been more of the apo- 
plectick kind than epileptick. Z | 
Q. It has been deſcribed by Lady Boughton that ſoon after taking this draught the 
ſtomach heaved very much, and a noiſe could be perceived as iſſuing from it; now is 
that in your judgement to be attributed to either epilepſy or apoplexy, or the effe of the 
medicine? c 55 | PRs 

A. The effects of the medicine I think undoubtedly, and not ſpontaneous epilepſy or 
apoplexy; it is very immaterial whether you call the ſymptoms epileptick or apo- 
plectic; for which ever they reſembled moſt I conſider them but as ſymptomatick. 

Was the heaving of the ſtomach the effect of apoplexy or epilepſy, or of this 
draught ? 5 | | « BY” 

A No doubt, I think the draught was the cauſe, eſpecially as laurel water, which 
the draught ſeems to have contained from its peculiar ſmell, will produce ſimilar effects. 

Q. Then your judgement is, that the fatal effects were produced by the medicine thus 
taken ? ; | ; | 

A. I think there can he no doubt of that as they commenced almoſt as ſoon as he 
fwallowed the draught ; and a mixture ſuch as he is ſuppoſed to have taken, is known 
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to have the power of producing them. 6 
And from your knowledge of the effects produced by laurel water, your opinion 
is that laurel water was the poiſon thus adminiſtered to Sir Theodoſius Boughton ? 

8 nv 5 : : : | | A. It 


Ls) 


A. It is. Dr. Rutty relates a caſe *of a girl of Agbteen years of age and in perfect health, 
« who took a quantity, leſs than two ſpoons full of the firſt runnings of ſimple water of 
&« laurel leaves; whereupon within half a minute ſhe fell down, was convulſed, foamed 
c at the mouth, and died in a ſhort time.“ 

Q. Could thoſe effects be produced (ſpeak from yows own judgement) by laurel 
water ? 

A. I have no doubt of it. Dogs and other quadrupedes (as we are informed) that 
take it, fall immediately into totterings and convulſions of the limbs, which are pre- 
ſently followed by a total paralyſis; theſe convulſions, with ſome additional circumſtances, 
as foaming at the mouth and loſs of ſenſe, conſtitutes the epileply which is deſcribed 


among the effects of vegetable poiſons. 


Dx. Pax sons crofs-examined by Mr. NEwN HAN. 


Q. From the appearances of health in Sir Theodoſius Boughton, and from the mk | 
cine not having occaſioned any bad ſymptoms before, you conclude his death was occa- 
ſioned by ſome other medicine ſubſtituted inſtead of that or in addition to it ? 

A. Moſtcertainly; eſpecially as the ſmell of it beſpoke its having received the ad- 
dition of a very poiſonous ingredient. | 

Q. Have you never known inſtances of perſons being taken ſuddenly when engaged 
in pleaſure or buſineſs, or at dinner, and dying convulſed, epileptick, or apoplectick? 

A. I have; but thoſe who die ſuddenly of apoplexy are generally perſons of a full 
habit; and who are neither ſo thin nor ſo young as Sir Theodoſius Boughton. 

Q Have you never known inſtances of "om of a thin habit being attacked by 
an apoplexy or an epilepſy ? 5 4 6 

A. By epilepſy they may. | 

Have you never heard of a perſon king the appearance of perfect health 
being ſeized with an epilepſy without any primary cauſe giving any warning, have you 
never heard of people in perfect health being ſeiſed with an epilepſy or apoplexy ? 

A. Yes; apoplexy proceeding from repletion or the ſudden burſting of a blood 
veſſel ; epilepſy may proceed from a variety of cauſes fata or general, in the head or 


elſewhere ; but very ſeldom I believe proves ſo ſuddenly fatal. 
Q. Might not thoſe have happened to Sir Theodoſius Bovighton ? 


A. There can be no doubt of the poſſibility of their attacking him, but I think thete 
is no reaſon to go ſo far for a cauſe as to poſſibility, when this medicine as all the world 
knows will effect it. 

That is aſſuming as a fact that he-took two ounces of laurel water ? 

A. A Much leſs quantity would be ſufficient for the purpoſe if we may credi t Dr. 
Rutty's account. | 4K 

Q. You collect that from the Kinilarity of the ſmell? | 

A. We have nothing elſe to judge from but the ſimilarity of the ſmell. 

ls not that the caſe with a variety of things; will not black cherry water have 
that ſmell ? 2 

A. Black cherry water is ſaid to have the ſame ſmell, but it is now out of uſe; I 
don't ſuppoſe there is an apothecary in the iſland who has i it, and therefore it could not. be 
ſubſtituted by accident for the other vehicle. 

Q. Will not bitter almonds have that ſmell? | £3 
p A. Yes; and ſpirits favoured with them are faid to be poiſGacis to the human 

pecies. - - 

Q. You ground your opinion upon the deſcription of its ſmell by Lady Boughton ? 
A. Tes; we can ground our opinion n nothing elſe but that _ the ſubſequent | 


effects. 
Mr. Saver BuckNniLL ſworn, Examined by Mr. BalLouv. 


Q. I believe you are a ſurgeon? 

A. I profeſs ſurgery. 

Q. Where do you live? | | | 

A.. At Rugby. FORE” 

— * you remember gong at — 91 time to Lavford-Hall, RE) ſeeing Captain bo. 

nellan *? 
A. Tes. N 1 
Q. When was it? | | A, On 
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A. On the Tueſday, the morning after Dr. Rattray and Mr, Wilmer had been 
there to look at the body. | | | | 
Q. Was you ſent for, or did you go of your own accord? 
A. I was not ſent for, I went of my own accord, . 
Q. Did you ſee Captain Donellan at that time? 
A. I did. 8 ET | . 
What converſation paſſed between you and Captain Donellan? „ 
A. I cannot recolle& every word that paſſed, but I told Mr. Donellan, I had 
« heard that Dr. Rattray and Mr. Wilmer had been there; that I was informed he and 
<« the reſt of the family wanted the body of Sir Theodoſius Boughton to be opened; 
&« that I heard they declined opening it on account of the putrid ſtate it was in, but if 
& jt would be any ſatisfaction to the family I would at all events take out the ſtomach.” 
Q. Was you permitted to take out the ſtomach, or to act at all in the affair? 
A. No, I was not. 9 a PR 
. Why was you not permitted ? | | 5 
A. Mr. Donellan's reaſon which he gave, was, that Dr. Rattray and Mr. Wilmer 
bad been there, and had declined opening the body, and it would not be fair in him or us 1 
do any thing after men ſo eminent in their profeſſion (as he expreſſed himſelf) had declined it— 
had ſaid it was impoſſible. . | 


Q. Did any thing elſe paſs between Captain Donellan and you? 

A. I went away in conſequence of that anſwer. . 5 

Q. Did you go there a ſecond time? | 

A, I went there the ſecond time on the next day (Wedneſday). 

Q. Was that the day that Sir Theodoſius Boughton was buried? 

A. It was. | | 

Q. Did you go at that time by any appointment, or to meet any perſon ? ä 
A. I received a verbal meſſage from Sir William Wheeler to go ta Lawford-Hall, 

meet Mr. Snow, and Mr. Snow and I together were to open the = oy 

Q. BY 2 in conſequence of that E vas go to Lawford-Hall that day? 

Q. Ar what time of day did you get there? | 

A. I believe it was about two o'clock. 

Q. Did you ſee Captain Donellan at that time ?. 

y | 

Q. What paſſed then? | 

A. I ſaw Captain Donellan in the hall; I aſked © if Mr. Snow was come?“ He ſaid, 


be was not come. I ſaid, ** Pray, Sir, have you received any meſſage or letter from Sir 
« William Wheeler?“ He ſaid, he had. I told him, © I had received a verbal meſſage 
« from Sir William Wheeler to meet Mr. Snow there, and we were to get Sir Theo- 
« dofius Boughton's body into the garden, or any convenient place we thought proper, 
* and to open it.” Captain Donellan ſaid, that be had then written to Sir William Whee- 
ler, aud likewiſe ta Coventry, to the gentlemen of the faculty there, and he then waited Sir 
William Wheeler's further order. 3 
Q. Was you at that time permitted to open the body? | 5 | 
A.. I wanted to attend a patient who was very ill, about two miles from Lawford- 
Hall; I took my horſe, and within ten yards of the gates I met a ſtranger riding a 
reat pace, who deſired I would come to ſee that patient I was then going to ſee, for 
- thought ſhe was dying. I left word before I went, that I ſhould be back again, I 
believe | mentioned the time, that it might be in an hour and an half I imagined, 
Who did you leave word with)? 5 | 
A. 3 it openly in the hall; there were a great many people there; the bearers 
were ready. . 1 
8 Do you know whether Captain Donellan was there ? | 
A. He was; I don't know whether. he heard me ſpeak, thoſe words, but I rather 
believe he did. CE, : | 
Q. Did you return at the time you promiſed ? + EY 
A. I had not rode above a mile from Lawford-Hall when I heard a perſon calling 
after me who was upon a full gallop, he told me © Mr. Snow was come.” I dare ſay 
I could not have been gone three minutes before Mr. Snow came. | told the perſon 
I would be back in an hour, but could not return back then, as I had received a meſ- 
« ſage from a patient who in all probability was dying.” 4 | 


ON 


2. Did you come back in an hour? 
9 A. I came 


5 A 
A. I came back, I believe, within the hour. 
2. What paſſed then; was Mr. Snow there ? 

A. 1 aſked Captain Donellan if Mr. Snow was gone; he ſaid he was, and be had 
given them orders what io do, and they were proceeding according to thoſe erders; bur, fays 
he, I am /orry you ſhould have given yourſelf all this unneceſſary trouble. I took my horſe 
and rode away as faſt as I could, 


WILLIAM Frosr ſworn. Examined by Mr. Dicsy, 


Did you live in the ſervice of Lady. * at the time of Sir Theodoſius 


Boughton's death? 

A. Tes, as coachman. 

2. On the day of Sir Theodoſius Boughton's death dd any thing paſs between you 
and Captain Donellan, and what? 

A. I will tell you as near as poſſibly I can. The morning that Sir The. died, the 


Captain and my Lady were to go to the Wells to drink the water; they ordered me to 


Captain Donellan made ſome anſwer, but what it was, I did not take particular notice. 


n 


Ru 
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get the horſes ready; I got them ready near about ſeven in the morning; I took them 


to the gate. Captain Donellan came out to the gate and felt the horſe girths; he ſaid 


Are they faſt, William? I ſaid, they are. He ſaid, I will go and ſee if my Lady is ready. 
He came back and ſaid, My Lady is not ready yet, 1 will take my mare and go to the Wells. 
I took the horſes in. When I had been in the ſtable a conſiderable time, Lady Bough- 
ton came and called William!” I ſaid My Lady.” She ſaid, you muſt =y to 
« Mr, Powell and fetch him as faſt as poſſible; my ſon is dangerouſly ill.“ I faid, 
% there was none but her horſe in the ſtable.” She ſaid, that would not 80 faſt 


„ enough, I muſt get the mare.“ I told her Captain Donellan had the mare.” She 
bid me go and meet him and take the mare.” I ſhut the door, and went towards 


the gate; the Captain came inſide the gate; I told him, I was to go to Mr. Powell ;* 


I took the mare and went. 
. When you came back from Mr. Powell, was you called by Captain Donellan 


into the parlour ? 
A. I was called into the parlour by Captain Donellan, but whether it was the ſame 


morning, or a morning or two after, I cannot recollect. I was called into the parlour , | 


when I came to the parlour door, he ſaid William, which gate did I come out at that 
morning? I looked at him and faid, * at the iron gates,” He ſaid, Look, Lady Bougb- 
ton, what William ſays. Afterwards, he ſaid, 1 ſhould be a clear evidence for him about his 
coming out at that gate. 


Saul FrosT ſworn, Examined by Mr. Howokr E. 


by, on the Tueſday, for a medicine? 

J was. 

From whom did you receive the medicine? 
From Mr. Powell's own hands. 

Into whoſe hands did you deliver the medicine? 
Into the hands of Sir Theodoſius Boughton. 

At what time of the day did you dring it? 
Between five and fix o'clock in the afternoon. 
What did he do with the medicine when he received it? 
He went with it up ſtairs. 

Were you with him that afternoon a king ? 
About ſeven o'clock I was. 

Did you ſtay with him till he. returned? 


I did. 


8 


"a he was not. :. | | 
3 Was Sir Theodofivs 8 on foot or on horſeback ? 
He kept on horſe-back all the time. 
9. Was it * poſſible for him to wet his feet ? 
A. No; he had his boots on, and continued on berksbeck all the time. 
L Q. Had 


— — 
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Were you the ſervant ſent by Sir T heodoſius Boughton to Mr. Powell's, 8 


EX * 3 2222 . * * 8 4 8 


V Captain Donellan 25 with Sir Theodoſius Boughton any part m the | 
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2. Had you occaſion to go into his room next morning * he took his phyſick? 
A. Yes. | 

9. At what time did you go? | 

A. About ſix o'clock. 85 

2, Did you awake him? 

A. I did, in order to get ſome ſtraps to buckle on a net I was going to carry ſome: 


© Who gave you thoſe ſtraps? f 
A. Sir Theodoſius Boughton; he got out of his bed and went into the next room 


to take them out. 
2. How did he appear at that time in his health? 
A. He appeared to be in a very good ſtate of health. 


SAMUEL FRosT croſs-examined by MR. DATRELIL. 


1 — It was between five and ſix 0 *clock when you brought the medicine from * 
owell's ? | 

About that time. . 

Was it nearer fix or five * > 


I can't ſay. 
Ho long was it after that, that Sir Theodoſius Boughton went a fiſhing? 


He was a fiſhing when I went. to him, about ſeven o'clock. 
But when did he go a fiſhing ? 
I did not ſee him when he went out, I was not in the way. 
Where was he when you delivered him the medicine ? 
On the other fide the brook when I went to him. 
Was he a fiſhing when you delivered him the medicine ? 
No; I delivered the medicine to him upon the ſtairs; his ſiſter ſtood * him 
when I delivered it to him. 
Q. What did he do with it ? 
A. I cannot tell what he did with it; he took it up ſtairs in his hand, and ſhewed 
it to his ſiſter. 
How ſoon afterwards was it that you ſaw him at the brook ? 
A. Ir might be a couple of hours after I gave him the medicine, 
Q. Do you know what time he came home ? 
A. Near nine o'clock I believe, it was quite dark when he came home. 
Q. Did your maſter complain that the phyſick Mr. Powell had ſent him before made 


> decoder 


him ick! ? 


A. I never heard him make any complaint of it. 
Q. Did not you tell Mr. Powell fo ? 
A. Not that phyſick; he never ſaid any thing to me about it. 
Did he about any phyſick ? 
A: No, not to me. 
Q. What did you mean by ſaying not hat phyſick ? 
A. He took one doſe of phyſick which made him very ill, and he 3 it up 


again, but he did not mention any thing to me about it. 
Q. Was any other perſon preſent beſides his ſiſter when you delivered the medicine 


to him? 


A. There was not. 
Q. What time of day did you 1 dine at Lady Boughton $? 
About two or three o'clock, or ſometimes later. 
How ſoon after dinner had you ſeen Mr. Donellan ? 
A bout ſeven o'clock, I believe, in the garden. 
Lou had not ſeen him from dinner time till then ? 
No. | 
Who was with him in the garden: ? 
My Lady and Madam Donellan. 
Did you ſee nothing of him from dinner-time till ſeven 0 clock? 2 
No. 
Do you know when Mr. Donellan came home that night? 
No. 
Court, How long was it after you delivered the medicine to Sir Theodoſius — 
ton, before he got on horſeback and went a fiſhing ? 
A. I cannot tell, I was not in the houſe when he went. 
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Mary Lynzs 8 Examined by Mr. Sa 3 
2. Did you live ſervant to Mrs. Donellan at Layford-Hall a little n Sir Theo. 8 
doſius Boughton's death? 5 eh | 
Yes. 
How long before Sir Theodoſius Baden | died ? 
I was not there at his death, I had left the place then. 
When did you leave it ? | 1 | 
I cannot tell juſtly when I did leave MW. 2-4 | 
Was it a month or ſix weeks before Sir Theodoſius Boughton s death? 
About a month before I believe. 
How long had you lived there before you left chat place? * 
J cannot juſtly tell. 
Did you live there a | twelvemonth or half a year ? 
No. 
Might you have been there three or four e bs 
' I might. 
During the time you was there Mr. Donellan was at. chat houſe ? 
All the time I was there he was. E = 
Do you know any thing about a ſtill ? | pe 
di 
Mention what you know about it? 
I will tell the truth and nothing elſe : Mr, band diſtilled nalen, 1 do not "ER. 
he diſtilled any thing elſe, 
Where was the ſtill kept ? 
In what he called his own room. 
Was that the room he ſlept in? 
No, he did not ſleep there. 
Was the door of that room locked ? 
He ſlept there when Madam Donellan was brought to bed, but at no time elſe 
e I was there, 
| PR Was that room locked in which the ſtill was? 
A. It was kept locked before Mrs, Donellan was brought to bed, but when ſhe was 
3 to bed it was open. 
| Do you know any thing of his uſing this ſtill frequently? | 
Yes, diſtilling roſes ; I do not know that he diſtilled any thing elſe; 
Was that done frequently ? 
Yes. I cannot tell how long he diſtilled, but he diſtilled a good while, 
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Francis Amos ſworn. Examined by Mr. HowoRTH. 
Did you live at Lawford-hall at the time of the death of or Theodoſivs *. 


» NN! 


— 
2 
I 
* 


Yes. 
In what capacity? 
Gardener, 
, Do you remember g's out a is with Sir  Theodofius | Boughton the 
night before he died ? | | 
Yes. - 
Was you with him the A of che time he was fiſhing | ? 
J was. 
Was Mr. Donellan fiſhing with him? 
A. He was not. | 
Do you remember ſeeing Mr. Donellan o on the evening = Theodoſius Rough” 
ton died ? | | 78 | 
A. Yes, I ſaw him in the garden. | 
I am aſking you if you ſaw Mr. Donellan on the evening after the death r 
Sir Theodofius Boughton, and whether you had any converſation with lun b. 
A. At night I had. 
2. What did he fay to you? 
A. He came into the garden to me, he ſaid, Now, gardener, 3 ou \ ſhall hve. at your | 
eaſe, and work at your eaſe ; it ſhall not be as it was in Sir The.” 5 455 ; Twanted wo tob 
. maſter, but I have got maſter now, and ſhall be maſter.  _.. 
2. Do you know any thing of Mr. Donellan uſing a till for any purpoſe ? 
A. He brought a ſtill to me to clean two or three days after Sir The, died 3 it was 
full 4 lime, and the lime was wet. 
9. Was 
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5 Was any thing faid by him about it ? 2 
He ſaid he uſed the lime to kill fleas. - - 
lou as gardener I ſuppoſe know whether he uſed to 0 gather wing in the gue 
501 the purpoſe of diſtilling ? | 
A. He might for what I know. | 1 


' 9, Have you ever got any ching? 
A. H have got lavendar for him to didi Re 3 taken it into the houſe. 


9. Have you in your garden any laurel trees ? 
A. Tes, and bays too, and lauruſtinus. 
Mr. Newnham. And cellery ? 


A. Yes. 4 | 
. On the morning on which Sir Theodoſias Boughton died Mr. Donellan was 


with you, for the purpole of getting ſome pigeons ? 


Ye. 
Did any converſation paſs between him and you reſpecting Sir Theodofins Bou hron? 


9. 

A. Yes, he ſaid, Gardener, you muſt go and take a couple of pigeons, direfily. I ſaid, 
« there were none fit to cat.” He faid, It will make no odds if they are not, for they are 
for Sir The. we muſt have them ready againſt the doctor comes. Poor fellow ! 'ſays he) he 
lies in a ſad agony now with this damned naſty diſtemper the pox, it will be the death 7 him. © 

2. That was on the morning on which he died? : 

A. Yes. As ſoon as I went into the houſe with the pigeons I met my lady and 
Madam Donellan at the door, they were wringing their hands; they ſaid, It is too 
late now, he is dead,” They ſent me for two women to lay him our. | 


Francis Amos. Croſs examined by Mr. NEwNHAM. 


He was laid out * 

Yes. 

Mr. Fonnereau came there * day! ? 
No, he came there the day after. 

Did Mr. Fonnereau lee him? 


Yes. 
About what hour was it when the priſoner ſpoke to you 858 the pigeons? 


It might be about eight o'clock. 
How ſoon was it afterwards that the ladies came out wringing their hands? 
In a very few minutes. 


WILLIAM Cnorrs ſworn. l GEasT, 
9. Did you attend at the taking the coroner” 8 E. 2278 at Newbold, upon the 


body of Sir Theodofius einen ? 
A. I did. i 
9. YouwasI believe one of the j jury ? 
A. | was. 
9, Lady Boughton was examined upon that cating . 


A, Yes, ſhe was. 
. Did you, during Lady Boughton's examination obſerve any particular behaviour 


in Captain Donellan, if you did give an account of it? ; 
A. When Lady Boughton faid, Captain Donellan rinſed the ne. I ſaw _ A 


Donellan catch her by the gown and give her a twitch. 


Joann DarBYSHIRE ſworn. Examined by My. Dio zx. 


You was a Priſoner i in Warwick gaol for debt? 
—_ 
Have you had any converſation with Mr. Dune ? 


| Yes; I have. 
How came you to enter into any particular converſation with him ? 


We were both in one room together; he bad a bed in the ſame room I had for 
a-month or five weeks I believe. In our converſation in the priſon I uſed to tell 
Captain Donellan what I had heard. I remember one time we had a converſation about 
Sir Theodofious Boughton's being poiſoned ; I aſked Captain Donellan whether the body 
was poifoned or not? He faid . there was no doubt of it.” I faid, for God ſake ! Captain, 
who could doit? He ſaid © it was done among themſelves, he had no hand in it, he had no- 
« thing to do with it.” I aſked him © who he meant by themſelves; he ſaid himſelf, 


* Lo Boughton, the footman, and the apothecary. £ 
of ghton, the fe Have 
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. 4] 

Q. Who did he mean by Bhf; ́, e 

A. Sir Theodoſius Boughton. I ſaid “ ſure he could not do it himſelf?“ He ſaid 
&« 20 he did not think he did; be could not believe be would. I told him © I thought the 
be - roar could hardly do it for he had no intereſt; he would loſe a good patient; 
that his footman could have no intereſt in it, and it was very unnatural to ſuppoſe 
that Lady Boughton would do it. Fe then ſpoke of Lady Boughton, how coverons 
ſhe was; he ſaid, /be had received an anonymous letter the day after Sir T heodofius death, charging 
her plump with poiſoning Sir Theodofins', that fhe called him and read it to him and ſbe 
trembled ; he ſaid, Se defered be would not let his wife know of that letter, and aſked him if be 


would give up his right to the perſonal eſtate, and ſome eſtates of about two hundred pounds 


a year belonging to ibe family. I think that was the ſubſtance of that converſation. - 


 Jonn DarByYSHIRE croſs-examined by Mr. NEWNHAM. 
2 Had you ever any acquaintance with Mr. Donellan before he came to Warwick 
gaol? 5 TOTS ee ee e een A 
A 


No. Y ET8% Ae | | 
You never had ſeen him before? 
Never. Em gen At. 
When had you this converſation? {© © 
In leſs than a month after the time he came into the gaol, 
Soon after his coming? -' - / = | 
It was not a month I am ſure. ; 25 
What way of life was you in before you came to this gaol? 
A tradeſman, and a very reputable one. 
Not a ſucceſsful tradeſman ? 
J have failed. 1 00 
How often? | 
Twice; the more is my misfortune. 
Do you mean twice a bankrupt ? 
Yes; but 4 fell fairly. 
Where did you live? 
At Birmingham. „„ 
You know Mr. Pope very well ? 
23-5 YO ae 
And Sir Alexander Leith too? EF | 
I did not know him. | | | 3 
But you did know Mr. Pope? 


F LL>PEPSOSODD >OPSPPOPP>PP: 
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ſent to have been held between you. e 
5 I fancy it was before dinner; we had had that converſation, at leaſt parts of it, 
frequently; he talked of this affair I ſuppoſe hundreds of times. h 

Q. So that was his uſual account? 

A. Not that very language, ſpeaking about Sir Theodoſius Boughton's death bei 
imputable to Lady Boughton ; but has ſaid, that he was innocent; he ſaid, it was impoſſible 
he could do a thing which was not in his power; he ſaid, it was never in his power to do it. 


> 


Mr. Howorih, Did the priſoner in any of thoſe converſations ever make a doubt that 


Sir Theodoſius Boughton was poiſoned by ſome body? | 
A. Since Chriſtmas I think he has ſaid he was not poiſoned. 
Q. How lately has he altered in his converſation ? | 
I cannot juſtly ſay. 


A. | | | 
Q. Have you in converſation heard him ſay that he was poiſoned ? 
A. Yes I have. | 


| Sir WiLLiam WHEELER, Bart. fworn. Ria By Mr. HowarTa: 


Lou, I believe, was the guardian of Sir Theodoſious Boughton ? 
I was. VOM 3 THe 
Do you'remember receiving that letter? (/hewing a letter to Sir William) 
Yes; I received that letter from Captain Donellan, it is his hand writing. 


M 1 | « Dear 


POAPO 


Yes; I did, but not Sir Alexander Leith; I never ſpoke to Sir Alexander in my 


What time of the day was it when this converſation happened which yau repre< 


| (The letter read.) 
Dear Sir, | | 


I AM very ſorry to be the communicator of Sir Theodoſius's death to you, which 
happened this morning ; he has been for ſome time paſt-under the care of Mr. Powell, 
of Rugby, for a ſimilar complaint to. that which he had at Eaton. Lady Boughton. and 
my wife are inconſoleable ; they join me in beſt reſpects to Lady Wheeler, yourſelf, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sitwell. We are much concerned to hear of their loſs, '  _.. 
| yy I am, dear Sir, with the greateſt eſteem, - 
| Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
JOHN DONELLAN. 


_y 


Lawford-Hall, Aug. 30, 1780. 
To Sir WILLIAM WHEELER, Bart. 


Sir William Wheeler. This is my anſwer, 47 en . 
Dear Sir, | | Lemington, Sept. 2, 1786, 
« I RECEIVED the favour of your letter the day after my return to Mr. Sitwell's, 
The ſudden and very untimely death of my poor unfortunate ward gives me great con- - 
cern; and we condole with Lady Boughton, Mrs. Donellan, and yourſelf, for his loſs. 
I ſend a ſervant with this, to know how Lady Boughton and Mrs. Donellan do, after ſo | 
ſudden and great a ſhock. Pleaſe to make our reſpects to them; at a proper time F 
ſhall make my reſpects to them and you in perſon, e e nr 
I am, dear Sir, | 1 
a Four obedient humble ſervant, 
20 | | | WM. WHEELER? + 


To John Donellan, 
Lawford-Hall. 


Q. When was firſt intimated to you any ſuſpicion of this young gentleman having 
been poiſoned ? | | | : 
A. On Friday the 1ſt of September. | J 

Q. Did you in conſequence of that information write any letter to the priſoner re- 
ſpecting it? 8 | | | 
A. No; it was only a flying report round the country. F 
Q. When and for what reaſon was it that you was induced to write a letter to the 
priſoner reſpecting it ? 1 0 | | | 
A. On the 3d of September Mr. Newſam came to my houſe, and read a letter from 
Lord Denbeigh ; in conſequence of what | heard from him I wrote a letter to the priſoner. 
Q. Have you that letter or a copy of it ? | 5 
A. This is a copy of it. 
Q. Can you from your recollection undertake to ſay this is a copy of what you 
wrote: x 
A. II is. 


3 


(The copy of that letter read.) EE 
« Drar SiR, | | Lemington, Sept. 4, 1780. 

« SINCE I wrote to you laſt, I have been applied to, as the guardian of the late 
Sir Theodoſius Boughton, to enquire into the cauſe of his ſudden death; and report 
ſays, that he was better the morning of his death, and before he took the phylick, 
than he had been for many weeks, and that he was taken ill in leſs than half an hour, 
and died in two hours after he had ſwallowed the phyſick. Suppoſing this to be true, 
there is great reaſon to believe. that the phyſick was improper, and that it might be the 
| cauſe of his death: as it makes a great noiſe in the country, and as I find that I am 
very much blamed for not making ſome enquiry into the affair, I thought it neceſſary 
to call upon Mr. Powell to give an account in what ſtate of health he found Sir Theo- 
doſius Boughton when he firſt attended him; what medicines he gave him, and par- 
ticularly the doſe of phyſick that he took the morning of his death, and what ſtate he 
was in at the time of his death. I expect Mr. Powell here every moment; his character 
is at ſtake; and I dare ſay it will be a great ſatisfaction to him to have the body opened, 
and though it is very late to do it now, yet it will appear from the ſtomach, whether 
there is any thing corroſive in it. As a friend to you, I muſt ſay, that it will be a great 
ſatisfaction to me, and I am ſure it muſt be ſo to you, Lady Boughton, and Mrs. Do- 
nellan, when I aſſure you that it is reported, all over the country, that he was killed 
either by medicine or by poiſon. The country will never be convinced to the contrary 
unleſs the body is opened, and we ſhall be all very much blamed: therefore I muſt requeſt 
it of you and the family, that the body may be immediately opened by Mr. Wilmer, 
of Coventry, or Mr. Snow, of Southam, in the preſence of Dr. Rattray, or any other oy 

os | clan 


2 Sir William Wheeler, Barr. 


1 6 ] 
ſician that you and the family thin proper. Mr. Powell is now with me, and from 
his account it does not appear that his medicines could be the cauſe of his death: he 
has not given him any mercury ſince June, and the phyſick that he took the mornin 
of his death was compoſed of rhùbarb and jalap, two very innocent drugs. Mr. Powe 
ſays it will be a great ſatisfaction to him to have the body opened; and, for the above 
reaſons, I ſincerely wiſh it, as no reflection can be caſt upon me, Lady Boughton, or 
you, if it is done; and if it is not, we ſhall be much blamed. I will only add, that this 


affair makes me very unhappy, as it muſt do you, Lady Boughton, and Mrs. Donellan. 


I beg of you to lay this affair before Lady Boughton, in as tender a manner as you can, 
and to point out to her the real neceſſity of complying with my requeſt, and to ſay that 
it is expected by the country. I am, with reſpect to Lady Boughton, yourſelf, and 
Hirz, Nondllan,/:. EET. Sin: ne nl 

i Your ſincere friend, and obliged humble ſervant, 


To John Donellan, Eſq. Lawford-Hall.' 2541 | 
40 received this anſwer from Mr. | Donellan: 


„ Drar SIR, | 


AA this moment received a letter from you, by Mr. Powell, which. I communicated 
to Lady Boughton and my wife, and we moſt chearfully wiſh to have the body of Sir 


Theodoſius opened for the general fatisfaftion, and the ſooner it is done the better; 
therefore I wiſh you could be here at the tine. F 
I am, dear Sir, with the greateſt ſincerity, your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


To Sir William Wheeler, Bart. 


« Dear Sik, 


« I HAVE this moment received the favour of your letter, and I am very happy 


to find that Lady Boughton, Mrs. Donellan, and yourſelf, approve of having the body 
opened. I ſhould wiſh to ſhow Lady Boughton and every part of her family every 
reſpect that is in my power, but it would be very improper for me, or indeed any other 
perſon, except the faculty, to attend upon this occaſion. One ſurgeon, a phyſician, 
and Mr. Powell, ſhould attend as ſoon as poſſible. I hope that you underſtand that it 
is not to ſatisfy my curioſity, but the publick, that I wiſhed to have this done, and to 
prevent the world from blaming any of us, that had any thing to do with. poor Sir 
Theodoſius. © 120 1 5 TS | 


I am, with great ſincerity, your faithful humble fervant | 


| T „ John Donellan, Eſq. Lawford-Hall. 


14 


I received this anſwer from Captain Donellan: ae 3 M 


; $ 4 


* Dax Six, 


« GIVE me leave to expreſs the heartfelt fatisfa&tion T enjoyed in the receipt of 


your letter, as it gave Lady Boughton, my wife, and ſelf an opportunity of (inſtantly 
obſerving your advice in all reſpects; I ſent for, Dr. Rattray and Dr. Wilmer ; they 
brought another gentleman with them; Mr. Powell gave them the meeting, and upon 
receipt of your laſt letter I gave it to them to peruſe and act as it directed. The our 
gentlemen proceeded accordingly, and I am happy to inform you that they fully ſatis- 
fied us, and I wiſh you would hear from them the ſtate they found the body in, as it 
will be an additional ſatisfaction to me that you ſhould hear the account from them- 
ſelves. Sir Theodoſius made a very free uſe of ointments and other things, to repel a 
large b— which he had in his groin. So he uſed to do at Eaton, and Mr. Jones's, 
he told me often. I repeatedly adviſed him to conſult Dr. Rattray, or Mr. Carr, but 
as you know Sir Theodoſius, you will not wonder at his going his own way, which he 
would not be put out of. I cannot help thinking but that Mr. Powell acted to the beſt 
of his judgement for Sir Theodoſius in this and the laſt caſe, which was but a fnort 
time finiſhed before the latter appeared. Lady Boughton expreſſed her withes to Sir 
Theodoſius, that he Would take proper advice for his complaints, but he treated her's 
zs he did mine. She and my wife join in beſt reſpects, ce. FRO ONT" 
| E | | JOHN DONELLAN.“ 


5th Sept. 1780. 


WILLIAM WHEELER"! 


23 
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. Upon the receipt of thi letter du you entertain ann idea but that the body bd 


been opened ? 
A. No. * „ 
When were you firſt undeceived in that particular? 


. A. On Wedneſday morning. 


A. I wrote this letter:: 


&«© DEAR SIR, | 3 | | F 

« FROM the letter that I received from you yeſterday morning, I concluded that 
the body of the late Sir Theodoſius Boughton had been opened, and that I ſhould re- 
ceive an account from the faculty of the ſtate that they Gund it in. I have not yet 
heard from them, but find that they found the body in ſo putrid a ſtate that they thought 
it not ſafe to open it. I likewiſe find, that a young man of Rugby (Mr. Bucknill) did 
attend, and offer to open the body, but it was not done. If, Bucknill and Snow will 
do it, I by all means recommend it to you to let it be done, as it muſt be a ſatisfaction 
to you as well as myſelf, to have the cauſe of his ſudden death cleared up to the world. 
If there is any danger in opening the body, it is to themſelves, and not to the family, 


as the body may be taken into the open air. If I am not miſinformed, Mr. Bucknill 
is, or was very deſirous of opening the body. I am, with reſpects to Lady Boughton, 


Mrs. Donellan, and yourſelf, your ſincere and obliged humble ſervant, | | 
Lemington, Sept. 6, 1780, | WILLIAM WHEELER.” 
If Snow is from home, I do not ſee any impropriety in Bucknill's doing it, if he is 


willing, I will ſend Snow to Bucknill, that if Bucknill ſhould be gone to Lawford-Hall, © 


he may follow him.” © 
To Jobn Donellan, Eſq. Lawford- Hall. 


Sir William Wheeler. This is the anſwer I received to that letter. on the evening Sir 
Theodofius was buried. NT 5 ef 


„„ Dran Six, OE EN | 8 
IN anſwer to your's, which 1 this moment received, I now, as I did yeſterday in 

y letter, refer you and any one that pleaſes, for the particulars reſpecting the ſtate 
Meſſrs. Rattray, Wilmer, Powell, and another gentleman, found Sir Theodofius's body 
in; they, agreeable to your directions, were by themſelves upon that buſineſs, and 1 
was in hopes you had ſeen them ſince I wrote to you yeſterday morning. Mr. Buck- 
nill, of Rugby, called here afterwards, and ſaid that he heard that we wanted to have 
the body opened. I told him, we did, and that I wrote to the above gentlemen for that 


purpoſe, and that you had named them to us; and if you had named him (Bucknill) 


we would have ſent to him as we did to the other gentlemen. . We fixed this day for 
the corpſe to be buried, as being the eighth day ſince Sir Theodoſius died; and it the 
coffin had not been ſoldered by the plumber, - Crooke, from Rugby, Mr. Bucknill ſhould 
be welcome to inſpect the body. The time fixed for the burial is three o'clock to-day 

and if you pleaſe to order it to be poſtponed until the ſtate of the body is made known 

you by the people you ordered to come here, pleaſe to let me know it before. If we 
3 not hear from you, we conclude you have ſeen ſome of them, and leſt you fhould 
10t, I will ſend to Dr. Rattray to call upon you directly, and bring with him my note 


not, ul | 
to him to come here with Wilmer to open Sir Theodoſius. 


2 We are, dear Sir, your moſt humble ſervants, and in particular | 
A quarter before one o clock, Wedneſday. | JOHN DONELLAN.” 
©. To Sir William Mbecler, Bart. / | | | Ep 

| | Six WILIA Wukkirx, Croſs-examined by Mg, NzwNnaAM, 2 5 
Q. Did you know the late Sir Edward Boughton ? | 


A. I did, very well. 

Q., Do you recollect what he died of? oh 

A. He died ſuddenly, but I don't know what it was of. 

Q. I believe he died as he was walking home? 

A. I underſtand;ſo,  _ 5 1 | 
Mr. Howorth. What ſoft of perſon was Sir Edward Boughton ? 241 
A. A ſhort thick ſet fat man. 4 | 3.50 2 
Q: What ſort of perſon was the late Sir Theodoſius? | 
A, He was very thin, and was taller than his father. 

Court. How far do you live from Lawford-hall ? | 
A. Eight miles, the neareſt way, the coach-road is ten miles at leaſt, The ſervants 


always go the coach-way, becauſe the other is a treſpals, 


Q. Did you, in conſequence of being undeceived, write any letter to Mr. Donellan 2 


« To 


„ | 
« To the Coroner and Gentlemen of the Jury at Newbold, 


ee Genttemen, * | | 5 
* MY underſtanding from report that you are to meet again to-day, I hold it my 
duty to give you every information I can recollect reſpecting the buſineſs which you are 
11 n; excluſive of what appeared before you laſt Saturday when Lady Boughton and 


* 


Elf was with oe. | 
-- + During the time Sir Theodoſius was here, great part of it was ſpent in procuring 
things to kill rats, with which this houſe ſwarms remarkably, He uſed to have arſenick 
by the pound weight at a time, and laid the ſame in and about the houſe in various 
places, and in as many forms, We often expoſtulated with him about the extreme 
careleſs' manner in which he acted reſpecting himſelf and the family in general; his 
anſwer to us was, that the men ſervants knew where he had laid the arſenick, and for 
s we had no bulineſs with it. At table we have not knowingly eaten any thing for 
—— months paſt which we perceived him to touch, as we well knew his extreme in- 
Attention to the bad effects of the various things he frequently uſed to ſend for; for the 
above purpoſes, as well as for making up horſe medicines, he uſed to make up vaſt 
quantities of 'Goulard from a receipt which he had from Mrs. Newſam, ſhe will give you 
A copy of it if you pleaſe, and it will ſpeak for itſelf. Since Sir Theodoſius's death the 
gardener collected ſeveral fiſh which Sir Theodoſius laid; he uſed to ſplit them and rub 
e ſtuff upon them: the gardener was ordered to bury the fiſh. The preſent men ſer- 
vants ang the former ones for about two years back, with William Matthews the houſe 
carpenter, can relate the particulars reſpecting the above having been Sir Theodoſius's 
common practice when he was able, or that he was not a fiſhing, or attending his rabbits, 
or at carpenter's work. Lady n ac my wife, and ſelf have ſhewed the utmoſt wil - 
lingneſs to ſatisfy the publick reſpecting Sir Theodoſius's death, by every act within the 
kmits of our power. The accompanied letter from Sir William Wheeler will teſtify the 
ſame, as well as our orders, that every one that came to the houſe ſhould ſee the corps 
before vow put into the coffin the fourth day, and the eighth day the corpſe was ſent to 
the vault, at Newbold. I am, Gentlemen, your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
"" 14th Sept. 17 80, Thurſday, Lawford-Hall. © - _ JOHN:DONELLAN.” 


4 


The Counſel for the Crown called a witneſs to prove the copy of the letter which Mr. Howorth | 
in his, opening, ſtated to have been /n from the priſoner to Mrs. Donellan, but owing to a 
' defett in the evidence, the copy could not be received.” ' 3231 
en ene. ,, , BFREEZNCE 

(As read by the Clerk of the Arriagns.) 

My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, RD 
P ERMIT me, in this unfortunate ſituation, to ſubmit to your conſideration a few 
particulars and obſervations relating to this horrid charge which has been brought 
agalnit me. | | 4. ; 
e many falſe, malevolent, and cruel reports have been circulated in the publick 
prints, and throughout the country, ever ſince my confinement, tending to prejudice the 
minds of the people in an opinion injurious to my honour, and dangerous to my life] till 
have confidence that your juſtice and humanity cannot be miſled by them. 3 
My marriage with Mrs. Donellan, in the year 1777, was with the entire approbation 
of her friends and guardians; and to convince both her and them of my honourable in- 
tentions, I entered into articles for the immediate ſettling of her whole fortune on 
herſelf and children, and deprived myſelf of the poſſibility of enjoying even a life eſtate 
in caſe of her death; and this ſettlement did not extend only to her then fortune, but 
to all future expectancies. > Es 

Ever ſince my marriage, the deceaſed and myſelf lived in perfect friendſhp and cor- 
diality; and it is well known to the family, and to many reſpectable perſons, that upon 

ſeveral occaſions of danger to his life, which the deceaſed had unguardedly fallen into, 
I have ſtepped in and prevented it: Such inſtances of friendſhip, on my part, are, I truſt 
ſufficient to convince you that I could never entertain any deſign againſt his life, 

Immediately after the death of Sir Theodoſius, I wrote a letter to Sir William Wheeler, 
one of his guardians, to acquaint him of the melancholy event; and to my letter Sir 
William Wheeler ſent an anſwer, condoling with the family for the loſs. A few days 
after, I think on the 4th of September, I received a ſecond letter from Sir William, 
reſpecting the ſurpriſe which had ariſen in the country reſpecting Sir Theodoſius's death, 
and his wiſh to have the body opened for general ſatisfaction. This letter was brought 
me by Mr. Powell, and fo anxious was I to give that ſatisfaction, that by him I returned an 
anſwer, expreſſing the cheartul acquieſcence of myſelf and the family, to his propoſitions ; 
and immediately after ſent a ſervant to Coventry, to Mr, Wilmer and Dr. Ratray (gen- 
tlemen alluded to in Sir William's letter) requeſting them to be at Lawford directly, to 
perform the operation.— Theſe gentlemen arrived there about nine o'clock at night, 
when I produced to them Sir William's letter, and deſired they would purſue his inſtructions. They 
accordingly, with Mr, Powell, went up ſtairs, and examined the body; and, after con- 

pens: = | | tinuing 


| To 1-48. 1 —= 
tinuing there ſome time, returned and informed the family that the ſame. was is putrid, 
it was not only dangerous to approach it, but impoſſible at that time to diſcover the;cauſe of 
Sir Theodofins's death. I then expreſſed my wiſh that Sir William might. be acquainted with the 
reſult of their attendance, and, I think Dr. Rattray promiſed to wait upon Bim the next morn- 


engaged in a caſe of midwifery, but that as ſoon, as he ſhould be di would 


my wiſhes to him. 1 e e , ee 
Soon after this, a Mr. Bucknill called at Lawford, 09 laid he had underſtood that 1 
wiſhed to have the body of Sir Theodoſips opened, I informed him thap it. was my 
wiſh, but that Mr. Wilmer, Dr. 1 r. Foul, ba ace fb DEP 
evening, and declared, that from the high ſlate of Phtue action the body was in, it was not 
only unſafe to open it, but at that time impoſſible to form any eren with gb, ect to 
the ſame; however, I told him, that I ſhould, nevertheleſs, think myſelf obliged to him 
to undertake the matter, if he would wait. upon Sir William Whegler, and obtain his 
conſent to do it. 2 FV 
Mr. Bucknill then left me, and the next, motnigg, being. the 6th. of. September, I re- 
ceived another letter from Sir William Wheeler,. 6 he. gtentipned that he had been 
informed of Mr. Bucknill's haying expreſſed a wiſh to oper. the body, and that therefore 
he had requeſted Mr. Snow (the apothecary of his family) to call upon him, and take him 
to Lawford for that purpoſe; in which letter Sir William alſo recommended to me, ta 
let them open the body if they, ſhould attend. CEE V 


* 


This day had been fixed upon ſeveral days prior to the ſame for Sir Thegdoſius's 


funeral, and the tenants and qthers invited, were then, there ready to;attent-the fame. 
About three o'clock that afternoon, Mr. Bucknill arrived, alone, and, immediately on 
his arrival I aſked him, if the. plumber and. carpenter (who were then there) ſhould-open 


the coffins, who deſired they might wait till Mr. Snow ſhould attend. 


Mr. Bucknill waited ſome time, and then informed me that he muſt go, but. ſaid 
he would return again, and deſired that, if Mr. Snow ſhould arrive in the mean time, he 
might wait. I preſſed him to ſtay, but he ſaid he conld not don . 

Soon after Mr. Bucknill was wane, "Me, Dir Stripe, and waited a conſiderable time 
for Mr. Bucknill's return; but on his not arttving, he at length felt for” the plumber 

and others into the parlour, and after examining them as to the putridity of the body, de- 
clared he would not be concerned in opening it for Sir Theodofius's eſtate; and recom 
mending it to the family to have the ſame buried that afternoon, immediately left Law- 
ford before Mr. Bucknill's return. 5 T.... 004. EUR. 
The body was therefore buried that evening, but not by my directions or deſire. 
This my lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, was the undiſguiſed part J took; bùt ſuch 
is my misfortune, that not only a gentleman, unuſed to attend this bar, whoſe perſualive 
abilities the moſt conſcious innocence muſt tremble at, has been called in againſt me 
but the moſt trifling actions and expreſſions have been handled to my prejudice : my pri: 
vate letters have been broke open, and many other unjuſtifiable ſteps have been taken to 
prejudice the world, and imbitter my defence. However, depending upon the conſcience 
of my judge, and the unprejudiced impartiality of my jury, I truſt my honour will be 
protected by their verdict. ED | | 5 +651 
For the Priſoner. ANDREW MiLLerR ſteern. Examined by Mr. Davszur, | 
Q. You are I underſtand poſt-maſter at Rugby? | 26 
A. Yes; I am. . | 
Q. Did you keep the Bear Inn at Rugby at the time the aſſembly was held at that houſe? 


A. Yes. | 
Q. Do you remember any quarrel happening at your houſe between Sir Theodoſius 


Boughton and Mr. Wildgooſe? | 


- 


Do you remember what part Mr. Donellan acted upon that occafion ? 

I thought at that time that he acted in ſuch a manner as to prevent their fighting. 
Q. Were any applications made to you to deliver up to the proſecutor's attorney any 

letters that might come from Captain Donellan ? Ft 
A. I don't recolle& ;—I don't underſtand what you ſaid about the letters; — I re- 


member ſomething of ſome letters, | Mr, 


A. Tes. 8 

Q. How long is it ago? 

A. It was on Tueſday the iſt of June 1778. 3 | 

Q. Do you remember whether Mr. Donellan was ſent for or not upon the occaſion ? 

A. I remember ſomething of it. | k 
| Q. Do you remember Mr. Donellan's coming? n 
” A. Yes I do. 

Q. 

A. 


E 
Mr. Grox on Loc otE ſworn; Evemized by Mr. GREEN. 


9, Do you know Mr. Chartres, a clergyman ? 

A. Ves. * | 

9. Do you know of any miſunderſtanding or a quarrel between him and Sir Theo- 
dofius Boughton ? | DET 

A. Ves; I was preſent at the time, I don't recollect the exact time, but it was about a 
a year and an half ago. Part of the quarrel was between Sir Theodoſius Boughton, and a 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Chartres interfered to accommodate the matter, Mr. Miller asked par- 
don, and Sir Theodoſius forgave Mr. Miller; then Sir Theodofius inſiſted upon fighting 
Mr. Chartres, in. conſequence of that, Sir Theodoſius ſent for Captain Donellan, the 
Captain came over the next morning in conſequence of the letter, and interfered as a 
mediator, but I conſidered the matter as ſettled, before the Captain came, 


Mr. Jonn HunTaz ſworn; Examined by Mr. Nzwnnan. 


. Have you heard the evidence that has been given by theſe gentlemen ? 

A. I have been preſent the whole time. > Sn 
2 Did you hear Lady Baughton's evidence 

A. T heard the whole, 3 | z 

9. Did you attend to the ſymptons her Ladyſhip deſcribed, as appearing upon Sir The- 
* Boughton, after the medicine was given him? | g 

I did, | | | 
Q: Can any certain inference upon phyſical or chirurgical principles be drawn from 
thole ſymptoms, or from the appearances externally or internally of the body, to enable 
you, in your judgment to decide, that the death was occaſioned by poiſon ? | 

A. I was in London then, a gentleman who is in Court waited upon me with a copy 
of the examination of Mr. Powell and Lady Boughton, and an account of the diſſection, 
and the phyſical gentlemens opinion upon that diſſection. | N 

. I don't wiſh to go into that, I put my queſtion in a general way ? 

A. The whole appearances upon the diſſection, explain nothing but putrifaction. | 

2, You have been long in the habit of diſſecting human ſubjects ? I preſume you have. 
diſſected more than any man in Europe? | -— I 

A. I have diffected tome thouſands during theſe thirty-three years. 1 

Axe thoſe appearances you have heard deſcribed, ſuch in your judgment, as are the 
reſult of putrifaction in dead ſubjects? 

A. Entirely, | 

9, Are the ſymptons that appeared after the medicine was given, ſuch as neceſſarily 
conc}ude that the perſon had taken poiſon? + | 

4. Certainly not. 8 | 3 8 
i 9. * an apoplexy had come on, would not the ſymptoms have been nearly or ſome what 

imilar! | 0 

A. Very much the ſame. | | 
; 9. 8 you ever known or heard of a young ſubject dying of an apoplectic or epi- 
leptic fit: | | | 

A. Certainly ; but with regard to the apoplexy not ſo frequent, young ſubjects will 
perhaps die more frequently of epilepſies than old ones; children are dying every day 
from teething, which is a ſpecies of epilepſy arifing from an irritation. - 

Did youever in your practice, know an inſtance of laurel water being given to a 
human ſubject? | | | N 
A. No, never. 

9. Is any certain analogy to be drawn from the effects of any given ſpecies of poiſon 
upon an animal of the bru'e creation, to that it may have upon a human ſubjet? 

A. As far as my experience goes, which is not a very confined one, becauſe I have 
poitoned ſume thouſands of animals, they are very nearly the ſame, opium for inſtance will 
poiſon a dog ſimilar to a man, arſenic will have very near the ſame effect upon a dog, as 
it would have I rake for granted upon a man; I know ſomething of the effects of them, 
and I belicie tht ir operations will be nearly ſinular. 

O | 9. Are 


8 1 


9. Are there not many things which will kill animals almoſt inſtantaneouſly, that will 
have no detrimental or noxous effect upon a human ſubject; ſpirits, for iaſtance, 
occur to me. | | 

A. T apprehend a great deal depends upon the mode of experiment; no man is fit to make 


ſtances that relate to experiments, it is a common experiment which I believe ſeldom fails, 


it kills the cat, it kills the cat by getting into her lungs, not into her ſtomach, becauſe, if 
you convey the ſame quantity of brandy, or three times as much into the ſtomach, in ſuch a 


liquor, by the animal, its kicking and working with its throat, to refuſe it, the other is a 
forcing the liquor upon the animal, and there are very few operations of that kind, but 
ſome of the liquor gets into the Jungs, I have known it from experience. 

9. It you had been called upon to diſſeft a body, ſuſpected to have died of poiſon 
- ſhould you or not have thought it neceſſary to have purſued your ſearch through the guts? 
A Certainly. | | 
Q: Do you not apprehend that you would have been more likely to receive information 
from thence than any other part of the frame. | 
s — is the track of the poiſon, and I ſhould certainly have followed that track 
through, | | 

Q. You have heard of the froth iſſuing from Sir Theodoſius's mouth, a minute or two 
before he died, is that peculiar to a man dying of poiſon, or is it not very common in 
many other complaints ? | 
A. I fancy it is a general effect, of people dying in what you may call health, in an 
apoplexy, or epilepſy, in all ſudden deaths, where the perſon was a moment before that 
in perfect health. | 27% 8 | 
2, Have you ever had an opportunity of ſeeing ſuch appearances upon ſuch ſubjects? 
A. Hundreds of times. 837 | 
Q. Should you conſider yourſelf bound, by ſuch an appearance, to impute the death of 
the ſubject to poiſon ? : | 
A. No, certainly not; I ſhould rather ſuſpe& an apoplexy, and I wiſh in this caſe, the 
head had been opened to remove all doubts. 1 
9. If the head had been opened do you apprehend all doubts would have been removed? 
A. It would have been till farther removed, becauſe, although the body was putrid 
ſo that one could not tell whether it was a recent inflammation, yet an apoplexy ariſes 
from an extravaſation of blood in the brain, which would have laid in a coagulam. I 
apprehend although the body was putrid, that would have been much more viuble than 
the effect any poiſon could have had upon the ſtomach or inteſtines. | 

9. Then in your judgment upon the appearances the gentlemen have deſcribed no in- 
ference can be drawn from. thence that Sir Theodoſius Boughton died of poiſon ? 
A. Certainly not, it does not give the leaſt ſuſpicion. 


Mr. Jon HunTeR Croſ5-examined by Mr. HoworRTH. 


\ 9. Having heard the account to day that Sir Theodoſius Boughton apparently in per- 
fect health had ſwallowed a draught which had produced the ſymptoms deſcribed. I aſk 
you whether any reaſonable man can entertain a doubt that that draught whatever it wss 
produced thoſe appearances ? | | . 

A. 1 don't know well what anſwer to make to that queſtion. 

9: Having heard the account given of the health of this young gentleman on that 
morning, previous to taking the draught, and the ſymptoms that were produced immedi- 
ately upon taking the draught. I aſk your opinion as a man of judgment, whether you 

don't think that draught was the occaſion of his death? 

A. With regard to his being in health, that explains nothing; we frequently, and in- 
deed generally ſee the healthieſt people dying ſuddenly, therefore I ſhall lay little ftreſs 
wpon that; as to the-circumſtances of the draught, I own they are ſuſpicious, every man 


is juſt as good a judge as I am. 


Court 


one, but thoſe who have made many, and paid conſiderable attention to all the circum- . 
and it is in the mouth of every body, that a little brandy will kill a cat : I have made the ex-. 


periment, and have killed ſeveral cats, but it is a falſe experiment; in all thoſe caſes where 


way as the lungs ſhall not be affected, the cat will not die; now in thoſe experiments that are 
made by forcing an animal to drink, there are two operations going on, one is a refuſing the 
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2. But in fuch an habit of body, particularly attended with 


whether, upon the whole 


E 51 J. 


Court, You are to give your opinion upon the ſymptoms only, not upon any other 
evidence given. | 8 e 

Mr. Howerth. Upon the ſymptoms immediately produced, after the ſwallowing of 
that-draught, I aſk whether, in your judgment and opinion, that draught did not occa- 
fion his death? A. I can only ſay, that it is a circumſtance in favour. of ſuch an 
opinion. Hb | 

jg! — That the draught was the eccaſion of his death ? A. No; becauſe the ſymp- 
toms afterwards are thoſe of a man dying, who was before in perfect health; a man 


- .dying of an epilepſy or apoplexy, the ſymptoms would give one thoſe general ideas. 


Court. It is the general idea you are aſked about now, from the ſymptoms which ap- 
peared upon Sir Theodoſius Boughton immediately after he took the draught followed 


by his death ſo very ſoon after; whether, upon that part of the caſe, you are of opi- 


nion that the draught was the occalion of his death? A. If I knew the draught was 

iſon, I ſhould ay, moſt probably, that the ſymptoms aroſe from that; but when, 
Tedon't know that that draught was poiſon, when 1 conſider that a number of other 
things might occaſion his death, I cannot anſwer poſitively to it. | 


o * 


Court, You recolle& the circumiſtance that was mentioned of a violent heaving 


in the ſtomach? A. All that is the effect of the voluntary action being loſt, and no- 


.. thing going on but the involuntary. 


Mr. Hoeworth. Then you decline giving any opinion upon the ſubject? A. I don't 


form any opinion to myſelf; I cannot form an opinion becauſe I can conceive if he had 
taken a draught of poiſon it aroſe from that; I can conceive it might ariſe from other 


Cauſes, 


ſymptoms deſcribed ? A. I ſhould ſuppoſe it would; I can only ſay this of the expe- 
riments I have made of laurel-water upon animals, it has not been near fo quick; I 
have injected laurel-water directly into the blood of dogs, and they have not died; I 


have thrown laurel-water, with a precaution, into the ſtomach, and it never produced 


lo quick an effect with me, as deſcribed by thoſe gentlenen. 3 
2. But you admit that laurel-water would have produced ſymptoms ſuch. as have 
been deſcribed? A. I can conceive it might. „„ OT 

Mr. Newnham. Would not an apoplexy or an epilepſy, if it had ſeized Sir Theodoſius 
Boughton at this time, though he had taken no phyſic at all, have produced ſimilar ſymp- 
toms too? A. Certainly. 1 N „ e 5 
| Where a father has died of an apoplexy, is not that underſtood, in ſoine mea- 
ſure, to be conſtitutional? A. There is no. diſeaſe whatever, that becomes conſtitu- 


tional, but what can be given to a child. There is no diſeaſe which i: n that 


can be given to a child; but whatever is conſtitutional in the father, the father has a 
power of giving that to the children; by which means it becomes what is called here- 


ditary; there is no ſuch thing as an hereditary diſeaſe ; but there is an hereditary diſpo- 


fition for a diſeaſe. | 55 Ft. : 

Mr. Howorth. Do you call apoplexy -conſtirutional? A. We ſee moſt diſcaſes are 
conſtitutional ; the ſmall-pox is conſtitutional, though it requires an immediate cauſe to 
produce the effects. The venereal diſeaſe is hereditary, I conceive apoplexy as much 
conſtitutional as any diſeaſe whatever. BF dunk ao, e 1 


9. Is apoplexy likely to attack a thin y-_ man who had been in a courſe of 
taking cooling medicines before? A. Not ſo likely, ſurely, as another man; but 1 


have, in my account of diſſections, two young women dying of apoplexies. i 
as circumſtance © 
having taken cooling medicines, it was very unlikely to happen? H. I do not know 
= - of medicines fo well as to know that ĩt would hinder an apoplexy from taking 
.CITECT, 1 . , Ae 
Court. Give me your * in the beſt manner you can, one way or the other, 
of the ſymptoms deſcribed; the death proceeded from that 
medicine, or any other cauſe? A. I do not mean to equivocate, but when J tell the 
ſentiments of my on mind, what 1 feel at the time, I can give nothing deciſive. 


pe End of the Evidence. 


P 


2, If you are at all acquainted with the effects MR” operations of | diſtilled laurel- | 
water, whether the having fwallowed a draught of that, would not have produced the 
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Mr. Jus ric BULLER, 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 


The priſbner at the bar, John Donellan, ſtands indicted for the wilful murder of Sir 
Theodoſius Boughton, which is charged to have been effected by poiſon. 
Before I ſtate the evidence, I will take notice of a circumſtance mentioned by the 
| priſoner in his defence, which is, that a great many falſe and cruel reports have been 
circulated in the public prints through the country, ever ſince his confinement, tending 
to prejudice the minds of the people againſt him. If ſuch have been printed, it has 
been extremely improper and highly criminal, for there is nothing tends more to cor- 
rupt the courſe of ee than attempting to prejudice mens minds before the cauſe 
comes to be tried. Whether the fact be true or falſe is what I cannot ſay, for I really 
do not know of my own knowledge; but if it be true, I am confident you will take care 
to ſtrip your minds of every thing you may have heard of this cauſe before you got into 
that box; and you will conſider it coolly and deliberately upon the evidence given be- 
fore you, and pronounce one way or the other, agreeably to what appears to you to be 
the truth of the caſe, and that in the verdict which may be finally given, whatever that 
may be, you will take nothing into your conſideration that has not been proved in the 
courſe of the trial. | 
On the part of the proſecution a great deal of evidence has been laid before you.— 
It is all circumſtantial evidence, al in its nature it muſt be ſo, for in caſes of this ſort, 
no man is weak enough to commit the act in the preſence of other perſons, or to ſuffer 
them to ſee what he does at the time; and therefore it can only be made out by circum- 
ſtances, either before the committing of the act, —at the time when it was committed, or 
fubſequent to it.— And a preſumption, which neceſfarily arifes from circumſtances, is 
very often more convincing and more ſatisfactory than any other kind of evidence, be- 
cauſe it is not within the reach and compaſs of human abilities to invent a train of cir- 
cumſtances which ſhall be ſo connected together as to amount to a proof of guilt, with- 
out affording opportunities of contradicting a great part, if not all of thoſe circumſtances. 
But if the circumſtances are ſuch, as when laid together bring conviction to your minds, 
it is then fully equal, if not, as I told you before, more convincing than poſitive 
evidence. Whether the circumſtances in this caſe de or do not amount to that convic 
tion is a matter for your diſcuſſion. I will ſtate the evidence as I have penned it down, 
and I truſt I have not omitted any thing that is material, though I am conſcious I have 
taken down a great deal that may not be material; and if I am thought by the Counſel 
on either ſide to omit any thing material, I beg they will correct me, and I ſhall be 
glad to receive correction at their hands. a : | TS: 


His Lordlbip now ſummed up the evidence ou both fides, and then proceeded thus : 


Gentlemen, This is the whole of the evidence on the part of the proſecution, and on 
the part of the priſoner, but in ſo long a trial as this has been, I don't think I ſhould 
charge my duty if I reſted contented with doing nothing more than merely ſtating 
the evidence which has been given in a caufe of to great length, conſiſting of ſuch a 

variety of circumſtances. I hold it to be a duty which I owe co the public, and which 

I owe to you, to ſtate to you what are the impreſſions that the evidence makes upon my 

mind, and to give you my obſeryations upon it, but at the ſame time previouſly to 

inform you, that you are not to adopt any opinion becauſe it is mine: you are to con- 

ſider the evidence yourſelves, you are to form your own opinions, and if you differ 

from me in one, in any, or in all of the reaſons I give, it is your judgment, and not 
ine, that mult decide this cauſe, | 


Now there are two queſtions for you to conſider; the firſt is, Did the deceafed die 
of poiſon ?—With reſpect to that you have had the evidence on the part of the proſe - 
cution of a great number of very able men in the phyſical line, who have given you 

their opinions that they have no doubt but the death was occaſioned by poiſon. 

The firſt of the phyſicians called is Dr. Rattray: he ſays, he has no doubt at all but 
the medicine was the cauſe of the death, and in his opinion the appearances which he 
faw upon the body could not ariſe from putrefaction. He has taken great pains 2 in- 
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the body at all events. 


„ 


form himſelf of the effects of laurel - water; he has tried various experiments, and has 


told you the effect each experiment produced. He mentioned the circumſtance of 2 


biting his tongue on opening the body of Sir Theodoſius Boughton, which like- 
wiſe fected 


him in all the experiments he made afterwards ; and from thence, he ſays, 


he is ſatisfied that the biting which he felt upon his tongue, at the time he opened this 


body, did pre in ſome meaſure, from laurel-water. He ſays, he never ſaw any 


heaving of the ſtomach attend either an epilepſy or an apoplexy. 


Mr. Wilmer ſays, that though, from the appearances of the body, he is not able to 


form any opinion of the cauſe of the death, yet he is now clearly of > wii that Sir 
e 


Theodoſius Boughton's death was occaſioned by the draught adminiſtered by Lady 
Boughton, He is aſked about the epilepſy, and he ſays, the heaving of the ſtomach is 
not à circumſtance attending epilepſies. Another circumſtance to be attended to, upon 
the evidence, is, that when they came to Lawford Hall, neither of them were told that 
there was the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion that poiſon had been adminiſtered to Sir Theodoſius. If 
they had been, they both ſwear, in the ftrongeſt terms, that they would have opened 


Doctor Aſh agrees in opinion with them; that Sir Theodoſius died in conſequence of 


the draught ; and he ſays, that he can attribute the effects and ſymptoms which have 


been ſpoken of, to nothing but poiſan. That the appearance, as mentioned, upon the 

bodies of animals upon which this poiſon was uſed, were ſynilar to thoſe ſymptoms 

which appear where an animal is killed by vegetable poifon. | | 
Doctor Parſons agrees in the ſame opinion, that Sir Theodoſrus Boughten did die of 


the poiſon;. and he ſays, that the ſmell is a great characteriſtic of laurel water. He 


agrees, that the heavings are to be attributed to the effect of the medicine; his words 
were, They muſt be attributed to the effects of the medicine undoubtedly.” And 
that the laurel-water will produce all the effects that have been mentioned. 


Gentlemen, theſe are the gentlemen of the faculty who have given their opinion on 
the part of the proſecution. | | | | | 


For the priſoner you have had one gentleman called, who is likewife of the faculty, 
and a very able man. I can hardly ſay what his opinieo is, for he does not feem to 
have formed any opinion at all of the matter. He, at firſt, ſaid he could not form an 
epimon whether the death was, or was not, occaſioned by the poifon, becauſe he could 
conceive that it might be aſeribed to other cauſes. I wiſhed, very much, to have got 
a dire& anfwer from Mr. Hunter, if T could, what, upon the whole, was now the re- 
ſult of his attention and application to the ſubject; and what was his preſent opinion; 
but he ſays he can ſay nothing deciſive. So that, upon this point, if you are to deter- 
mine upon the evidence of the gentlemen who are fkilled in the faculty only, you have 


the very poſitive opinion, of four or five gentlemen of the faculty, that the deceaſed did 


die of poiſon. On the other fide, you have what I really cannot myſelf call mote than 


the doubt of another; for it is agreed, by Mr. Hunter, that the laurel- water would 


produce the ſymptoms which are deſcribed. He ſays, an epilepſy or apoplexy would 
produce the ſame ſymptoms ; but, as to an apoplexy, it is not likely to a ſo young, 
and fo thin a man as Sir Theodoſrus was; and, as to an epilepſy, the other witneffes 


ell you, they don't think the ſymptoms which have been ſpoken of, do ſhew that Sir 


Theodoſius had any epilepſy at the time. 5 8 8 bs | 
Gentlemen, this is the caſe as it ſtands upon the evidence of the phyſical gentlemen 
only; but, if there be a doubt upon that evidence, we muſt take into conſideration all 
the other circumſtances, ' either to ſhew that there was poiſon adminiſtered, or that there 
was not; and every part of the priſoner's conduct is material to be conſidered. 
The firſt evidence that has been fpoken of is, that for three weeks or more before the 


death, the priſoner had entertained doubts that fomething or other might happen to Sir 


Theodoſius before he came of age. This is fworn to by Lady Boughton. - On the 
evening before Sir Theodoſius died, the priſoner came out of the Houſe into the garden 


about ſeven o'clock, and what is then his addreſs to Lady Boughten and his wife? He 


ſays, he has been to ſee Sir The. fiſhing, and that he had been perfuading Sir The. to 
come in, Jeſt he ſhould take cold, but could not. Is that true? You have it ſworn by 
a ſervant who was with Sir Theodoſius Boughton all the time, that the priſoner was 
not with him at all. What was there then that called upon the priſoner unneceſſarily 
70 tell ſuch a ſtary ? If you can find an anfwer to it that does not impute guilt to the 
priſoner, and if it be ſuch an anſwer as you think is a fair and reaſonable one, you will 
adopt it; but upon this fact, and upon many others that I muſt point out to your atten- 
tion, I can only fay, that it frequently happens that unneceſſary, ſtrange, and contra- 
dictory declarations cannot be accounted for, otherwiſe than by a fatality which attends 

| | | | guilt, 
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guilt. Then you have it Tworn'by Lady Boughton, that the priſoner, when he came 
p into the .bed.chamber, accoſted her in a manner as if he knew nothing of what had 


been doing ; .heaſked, what do you want >—Why had he heard nothing about it ?— _ 


Ihe fervanthad. told him what Lady Boughton had aid, and that he was going in a 
great harry for the apothecary, Powell. Lady Beughten then told him ſhe thought if 
— had: been given to a dog it would have killed him. | 
What is the next ſtep taken by the :priſoner ? He aſks for the bottle. Is he not ap- 
ꝓrized at that time by Lady Boughton that ſhe ſuſpected what it was that killed Sir 
Theodoſius? for thoughiſhe-does:not uſe the term poiſon, The ſays ſhe thought if ſuch 
Phyſic had been given:to-a.dog-it-would have killed him.— Then what is the next thing 
done by the priſoner? He aſks her which us. the bottle? the ſhews 4t to him; when he 
had gott in his hand, he aſks again, is this it? ſhe ſays, yes; he immediately pours in 
water, and waſhes it out. Now, Gentlemen, can you find a reaſon for that? was there 
any thing ſo likely to lead to a diſcovery as the ſmall remains, however ſmall they 
might have been, of medicine in the bottle? but that is deſtroved by the priſoner. In 


the moment he is doing it, he is found fault with. What does he do next? He takes. 


the ſecond bottle, puts water into that, and waſſies it alſo. He is checked by Lady 


Boughton, and aſked what he meant by it, why he meddles with the bottles? His an- 


ſwer is, he did it to taſte it; but did he taſte the firſt bottle? Lady Boughton fwears he 
did not. The next thing he does is to get all the things fent out of the room, for when 


Sarah Blundell comes up, he orders her to take away the bottles, the baſon, and the 


dirty things. He puts the bottles into her hand, and ſhe was going to carry them away, 
but Lady Boughton ſtopped her. Why were all theſe thangs to be removed? why was it 
neceſſary for the priſoner, who then was fully advertiſed of the conſequence by Lady 
Boughton, to inſiſt-upon having every thing removed. Why ſhould he be fo ſolicitous 
- -to remove-every thing that might lead to a diſcovery? When they came down ſtairs, 
which was ſome time afterwards, Lady Boughton tells you of another converſatian on 
the part of the priſoner, and if you believe that, it ſhews that what he ſaid about taſting 
' the medicine, was not from an intention at the time to taſte it, but was an after-thought ; 
for he ſays to his wife, your mother has been pleaſed to take notice of my waſhing the 


bottles out; and he adds, I don't know what I ſhould have done if I had not thought of | 


ſaying I put the water in, and put my finger upon it to taſte it. This he ſtates after- 
wards as a ſudden thought which occurred to him at the mftant as an excuſe. She 
ſwears that he did not taſte the firſt bottle at all. Then the ſervant is called, for the 
priſoner*1s anxious to know what he remembers about the time of his going out. He 
- fixes. the time of the priſoner's going out to be ſeven in the morning, and then the 
priſoner anſwers, Will, you are my evidence. Now er had paſſed between the 
time of the priſoner's leaving the bed room, and the time of the ſervant's being called 
into the parlour, and alſo between the time of Lady Boughton's coming .into the par- 
- Jour and the time of the ſervant being called in, all of which ſhe does not remember; 
and though this expreſſion is extraordinary, yet unleſs we knew the whole of what had 
paſſed, that expreſſion does nat ftrike me as a matter which is much to. be relied upon, 
for if Lady Boughton had entertained ſuſpicion of the priſoner's having been in Sir 
Theodoſius's room that morning, and had communicated that fuſpicion to the priſoner, 
it is natural enough for him to call a perſon to ſpeak to a fact which might relate to 
that or to ſomething elſe, which he had ſaid to Lady Boughton, or which ſhe had ſaid 
to him, and then he might make this anſwer, without adverting to any thing but what 
had immediately paſſed between them. LEST: EE | e 11 

The next thing is his condut᷑t with reſpect to the gentlemen of the faculty: He told 
Lady Boughton he had received a letter from Sir William Wheeler, deſiring that the 
body might be opened; he read the anſwer to her, which he wrote after Doctor Rattray 
had been there; the objected to that anſwer, but the particular reaſon for objecting to it, 
ſhe did not give. In that letter he tells Sir William Wheeler, that he has great ſatis- 
faction in the receipt of his letter, as it gives him an opportunity of inſtantly. obſerving 


his advice in all reſpects. He then ſays, he.ſent for Dr. Rattray and Mr. Wilmer, 


who brought with them another perſon, that made three; and that Mr. Powell gave 
them the meeting; ſo that, according to this letter, four perſons were preſent; and 
which meeting, the priſoner, by his anſwer, leaves Sir William Wheeler to underſtand, 
had been a meeting procured in conſequence of the letter Sir William had himſelf ſent. 
The priſoner in that letter ſays, after the receipt of your laſt letter I gave it them to 
peruſe, and act as it directed; the four gentlemen proceeded accordingly ; and I am 
happy to inform you that they fully ſatisfied us. Now, what were the facts, upon the 


evidence, which warranted this general expreſſion? Doctor Rattray and Mr Wilmer 
3 TER | | ——_ 
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had been in the room, they had ſeen nothing but the face of the deceaſed, they had 
heard of no ſuſpicion of poiſon, they had never ſeen the firſt letter which Sir William 
Wheeler had written to the priſoner; and it will be for you to conſider, whether by 
ſhewing them the ſecond letter only, in which nothing is ſaid about a ſuſpiciqn of 
poiſon and keeping back the firſt, he meant to miſlead the Doctors; and whethg 


his anſwer to Sir William Wheeler, he alſo intended to miſlead him and tha 
ſwer ſhould have that effect which Sir William ſwears it had N By mind: that is, 
that Sir William Wheeler ſhould underftand that the body had been inſpected and opened 
by theſe gentlemen of the faculty. The firſt letter from Sir William Wheeler the pri- 
ſoner never produced at all, in which Sir William had expreſsly intimated, and fſpokei 
of the ſuſpicions about the manner in which Sir Theodoſius Boughton got his death, 
wherein he ſtrongly preſſes the opening of the body, in different parts of his letter, 
mentioning the report of the country, that Sir Theodoſius Boughten had been killed by 
medicine or by poiſon; and in which, at laſt, he concludes, begging, that the body 
might be opened. This letter the priſoner had, but this letter was not produced. For 
what purpoſe was it that this letter was ſecreted ? If it were for the purpoſe of prevent- 
ing the body being opened, and of preventing the Doctors from making a fair and full 
examination in what way Sir Theodoſius did get his death, it is then a very ſtrong cir- 
cumſtance in the cauſe; and you obſerve, that both theſe witneſſes {wear that if they 
Had had any intimation of poiſon, which if they had ſeen that letter they muſt have had, 
they never would have gone away without opening the body; ſo that the body was not 
opened at that time, by the means of this letter being kept back. But yet it is; po- 
Nble that the priſoner might ſuppoſe that Sir William Wheeler's ideas were ſufficiently 
communicated, to the Phyſicians and the Surgeons, by the laſt letter; and that there- 
fore it was unneceflary to ſhew the firſt; and that he did not do it with à view to ſup- 
preſs from them the fiiſpicions that had been entertained abroad; and if you are of that 
opinion, then this fact ought to have no weight. | | | 
The next fa& ſpoken to is, the priſoner's behaviour about the clothes: he orders them 
to be taken out of the room before any perſon comes; he takes up the ſtockings him- 
telf, and ſays they are wet. Was that true? Lady Boughton ſwears, poſitively, that ſhe 
examined the ſtockings ; that they were not wet, and there was no appearance of their 
having been wet. = | h 
Another fact, which has been proved in evidence is, the converſations that the pri- 
loner has held about this unfortunate young man, before the time that this happened. 
Mr. Newſom fays he repreſented Sw Theodoſrus Boughton to him as a perſon in a very 
bad fate of health, that his blood was a maſs of mercury and corruption. Is that true? 
T'wownnefſes have been called who attended him, Mr. Powell and. Mr. Carr, neither 
of them ſay a ſyllable about any mercury being ever given to him. The priſoner tells a 
ſtory to Mr. Newſom about a violent ſwelling in the groin, which they wanted to bring 
to a head, and for- kat reaſon had endeavoured to prevail on the deceaſtd to live well; 
but that he would not do; and that the diforder was then at a criſis. Was that true? 
Mr. Powell does not agree in it, for he ſays it was very trifling, it was kardly above the 
Min; ſo that, in this allo he is contradicted by Mr. Powell ; he told Mr. Newſom -that 
Sir Theodoſius's breath was ſo offenſive they could hardly bear it. Of that there is n6 
evidence either way. | ee e e e 
Then they go to facts ſubſequent to the time when Doctor Rattray was there; dn the 
day after, Mr. Bucknill, the Surgeon, goes and deres Jeave to open the body. What 
is the priſoner's! anſwer? Doctor Rattray and Mr. Wilmer have declined it; and it 
would not be fair in us to open it after gentlemen ſo eminent in the proſeſſion have des 
elined it. Was not this meant to prevent the body being opened at all ? Here is 4 
Surgeon attends and. offers to open it, but the priſoner ſays it is not fair in 18 to open it, 
_ after gentteren' ſo eminent in the profeſſion bave declined it. What, in a caſe where -2 
fuſpicion-of ' poiſoh had prevailed,” where thar had been particularly mentioned by a near 
friend and relation of thefamily, Sir W. Wheeler? if a manwas'to be found who would open 
thebody; was it not the thing to be defired by every perſon? But that is refufed; afterwards - 
Mr. Snow comes tothe houſe; what paſſed between the priſoner and Mr. Snow we have not 
heard; but when Mr. Bucknill comes back again, he afks the priſoner if Mr. Snow was 


gone? the: priſoner told him yes, he had been there, and he had given orders what to 

do, and they were proceeding accordingly. What were the orders? Were they any 
thing more than that the body ſhould be buried? Theſe the priſoner ſays, in his de- 
Fence, were the-orders'; but Mr. Snow is not called. You kaveihad'no evidence of any 
thing that paſſed between the priſoner and Snow. You are told by the priſoner, in his 
defence, that Snow. adviſed him inſtantly * the body; and-if that were all the ad- 


viee 
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viee given, why in ſuch a caſe ſtwuld not the priſoner call Snow to prove what paſſed 
between them, and · what information he gave to Snow ? or why did he not communicate 
to Bucknell . he reaſons given by Snow? But the priſoner choſe to content himſelf with 
a general. anfwer to Mr. Buckneil, that Mr. Snow had given orders what they ſhould 
do, and they were proceeding accordinglj | : 
They then ſhew you, that the priſoner, for a long time before this, had been making 
ruſe of a ſtil}; he had a ſtill. in the houſe which he kept in a room that belonged to 
zhimſelf, and-was called his room, and in which at former times he had been diſtilling 
different things, That isa circumſtance to be conſidered, but it is a circumſtance, 
which if alone, would not deſerve much weight; for a man may have ſuch a 
thing fer an honeſt purpoſe, and he had made uſe of it ſometimes for an honeſt 
. purpoſe, for he uſed it in diſtilling lavender and in diſtilling roſes. But however 
this fact appears, that he had it in his poſſeſſion. long before the time when Sir 

Theodofius:Boughton died, that he produced it himſelf within two or three days after 

Sir Theodoſius's death, that it was then full of lime, and it was wet. The priſoner 
then chought it neceſſary to aſſign a reaſon for the ſtate in which it was, and he tells 
the gardener, he had uſed the lime to kill fleas. Now it is rather an extraordinary 
thing that it hould be thought neceſſary by him at that time to make an excuſe about 
-the ſit, when no queſtion had been aſked about it. What other converſation is there 
between the priſoner and this witneſs, the gardener ? In the morning of that day, the 
-prifoner comes to the gardener, and tells him, you ſhall work at your eaſe now: I have 
— wanted to be maſter before, but now I am got maſter, and I ſhall be maſter. On 
the fame morning he tells the gardener he muſt get ſome pigeons ; that they muſt have 
them at ten o'clock.for Sir Theodoſius, for, poor man, he is very ill with that naſty 
diſorder : this muſt have been after he had ſeen him in a dying ſtate; to what cauſe can 
we attribute his ordering pigeons to be killed and got ready at ſuch an hour as ten 
o' clock in the morning? The Counſel ſuggeſt, that the pigeons were to put to the de- 
ceaſed's feet, that is a, practice we muſt all have heard of but if that were the deſign, 
how comes it it was never mentioned in the room? Not a word is ſaid to Lady 
Boughton about it, or that any thing like it was to be done, but all the converſation 
thatpaſſ ed between her and him reſpects the bottle, and not a word of any thing that 
tis likely to be of any uſe to Sir Theodoſius Boughton, though he is dying, and at the 
laſt gaſp ſoon after eight o'clock, the pigeons are not to be had till ten. 

Then as to the conduct of the priſoner before. the Coroner, Lady Boughton had 
mentioned the circumſtance of the priſoner's rincing out the bottle, one of the Coroner's 
jury ſwears that he ſaw the priſoner pull her by the ſleeve. Why did he do that?. If 
he was innocent, ſhould it not be his wiſh, and anxious deſire, as he expreſſes in his 
letter, that all poſſible enquiry ſhould be made? What paſſes: afterwards? When they 
get home, the priſoner tells his wife, that Lady Boughton had given this evidence un- 
neceſſarily; that ſhe was not obliged to ſay any thing but in anſwer to queſtions. that 
were put to her, and that the queſtion about rincing out the bottles was not aſked her. 
Did the priſoner mean that ſhe ſhould, ſuppreſs the truth; that ſhe ſhould endeavour to 
avoid a diſcovery as much as ſhe could, by barely ſaying yes, or no, to the queſtions 
that were aſked her, and not diſcloſe the whole truth? If he was innocent, how could 
the truth affect him, but at that time, the circumſtance of rincing the bottles appeared, 
even to him, to be-ſo deciſive, that he ſtopped her in the inſtant, and he blamed her 
afterwards for having mentioned it. | e apr Ty 

Gentlemen, all theſe are very ſtrong facts to ſhew what was paſſing in the priſoner's 
own mind; they are ſtrong facts to Thew what he was conſcious of at that time. Beſides 
that, the evidence that was given by one of the witneſſes of the converſation that the 

riſoner has held ſince he has been in the gaol, is to be conſidered. Tou are told that 
for a long time together, beginning within a month after he got into the gaol, he was 
continually talking about.this affair; at that time he made no doubt but that Sir The- 
odoſius Boughton had been poiſoned. He ſtated it as a matter that admitted of no 
doubt. Within a ſhort time paſt that tale has been altered. Gentlemen, theſe are the 
material circumſtances againſt the priſoner. | ; N ERS 

The priſoner in his defenee ſays, and which he would have you believe from the letter, 
that he has always been ready to give the utmoſt ſatisfaction in this inquiry, that he 
wiſhed to have the body opened; that he expreſſed himſelf fo to the different witneſſes; 
that he wrote to Sir William Wheeler, deſiring him to come over to Lawford Hall, and 
begged that he (Sir William) would be preſent at the time. You have heard the let- 
ters read, and the expreſſions that are made uſe of. In them he mentions the ſatisfacti- 

on which he received from Sir William Wheeler's letter, and that it was his deſire to 
have the body opened. He ſaid to the ſurgeon that was examined, that it was his wiſh 
| | | Oy 
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- againſt him, every circumſtance I have been ſpeaking of is a degree o 


te 2M 


to have the body opened. But the queſtion for you to conſider is, whether, upon the 
whole of his conduct, he did endeavour to have the body opened; for if upon the 
whole, he did not attempt to get the body opened, but has repeatedly prevented it, that 
will be much ſtronger than his ſaying, once, twice, or twenty times, that he withed it. 


| If his wiſh had been ſincere, why was the firſt letter of Sir William Wheeler's ſuppreſſed, 


and not ſhewn to the Phyſician ? It is for you, upon the whole, to ſay whether you are 
ſatisfied that what he ſaid in one or two of his letters, and what he ſaid to the young 
man, the Surgeon, was his real intention, and that he did mean that the body mould 
be opened; or whether thoſe 7 — were only uſed to throw a blind upon the caſe, 
2nd ſtill that he endeavoured, by every artifice, to prevent it. If he did prevent the 
opening of the body before it was buried, and meant to do ſo, you will conſider with 
what view that could be done. Could it be done with any view but to ſuppreſs the 
truth? If you are ſatisfied, upen the whole, that the deceaſed was poiſoned, the next 
ueſtion is, by whom that poiſon was prepared? you have been truly told, by the Coun- 
| on: the part of the proſecution, that it is perfectly immaterial what was the kind of 
iſon; the indictment ſtates it to have been arſenic : But it is not neceſſary, in point of 
law, to be proved that any arſenic was adminiſtred to the deceaſed ; for if you are ſa- 
tisfied that he was deſtroyed by poiſon, and that the prifoner mixed up that poiſon, and 
put it ſecretly in the place of a medicine, for the purpoſe of being given to Sir Theo- 
Aoſius, and that it afterwards was given to him, and was the cauſe of his death, that is 
full evidence of the offence that is charged againſt him. Now, with reſpect to*his be- 
ing the perſon, it muſt depend upon the evidence I have ftated to you before. As 
| proof, and that 
<ircumſtance (to which I can find no anſwer whatever) of his rinſing out the bottle, 
does carry ſtrong marks of knowledge in him, that there was ſomething in that bottle 
which he-wiſhed ſhould never be diſcovered. „„ | 5 
- The priſoner, in his defence, ſays, that he was not to gain any thing by Sir Theo- 
doſius Boughton's death; that his affairs were ſo arranged, upon his marriage, that he 
never was to get any thing by Sir Theodoſius's death; and therefore there was no motive 
that could have led him to the commiſſion of this crime. Whether there was any ſet- 
tlement made on his marriage, or what that ſettlement was, has not appeared in evi- 
dence. The'priſoner ſays further, that ke had, in repeated inſtances, interpoſed to ſave. 
this young man from ſcrapes. In one inſtance it is proved that he did; and ſome evi- 
dence is given of another -inſtance, though the witneſs ſays, that matter was ſettled be- 
fore the priſoner came. However, To far you muſt take that for the credit of the pri- 
ſoner, that he did go for the purpoſe of mediation and preventing miſchief. - Another 
fact of that fort was proved, by Lady Boughton, to have happened at Bath; and 
ſhe underſtood · that the priſoner interfered there to put an end to a diſpute Sir Theodoſius* 
had with mancher gene e ee tn hes f , 
Now theſe are facts that are not to be forgotten; you will take them into your conſi. 
deration, and give them u the weigtit chat you think they, in juſtice, deſerve; but 
you will obſerve, that rheſe quarrels are nt a diſtance of time before the death of Sir 
Theodoſius. One of them is at the diſtance of two years; and chat which Lady 
Boughton ſpeaks of is, I think, about November 1778. So that theſe are facts of his 
interpoſing to prevent any miſchief that might ariſe in conſequence of quarrels between 
the deceafed and other perſons, at a period very diſtant from that which gave riſe to che 


| preſear enquiry.) * On. the other hand, it is proved that the priſoner has repreſented this 
| young Man 2s in a dangerous ſtate of health, not likely to live long, very recently be- 
e 


re his death; and at a time when Sir Theodoſius appeared to others to be in good 
health and good ſpirits; for the Clergyman ſpeaks of a converſation on the Saturday 
defore his death. _ | E Es | | INE 
You muſt take all the ciroumſtances of the caſe, together into your conſideration, and 
remember, that it is far you to form your own opinions, and to decide upon. the fate of 
the priſoner, in the doing of which, I am ſure you will act according to the beſt of your 
E GY" and your conſcience, to find out the truth of the caſe; and as you find that 
truth, ſo you will pronounce your verdiſce. | 


The :T14al-began at half after ſeven o'clock inthe morning ; at twenty-five minutes after 
x in the afternoon, the Jury withdrew; they rerurned into Court, at thirty-four minutes 
after fix, with a verdict finding tbe priſaner GLT T. 
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„Ar. JusTICe BULLER, 
FAS 5 


DONELLAN The offence of which you now ſtand eonvicted, next 
to thoſe which immediately affect the ſtate, the government, and the conſtitution of 
our country, is of the blackeſt dye that man can commit, For of all felonies; murder 
is the moſt horrible, and of all murders, poiſoning is the moſt deteſtable. Poiſoning 
is a fecret act againſt which there are no means of preſerving or defending a man's life, 
there can be different degrees in crimes of the ſame nature, your's ſurpaſſes 


all that have ever gone before it. 


The manner and the place in which this dark deed was tranſacted, and the 
perſon on whom it was committed, much enhance your guilt. It was committed 
in a place where ſuſpicion, at the inſtant, muſt have ſlept; where you had acceſs 
as a boſom friend and brother; where you ſaw the riſing repreſentative of an antient 
Family .refide in affluence; but where your ambition led you proudly, but vainly, 
to imagine, that you might live in ſplendor and in happineſs, if he, whom you 
thought your only obſtacle, were removed. Probably the greatneſs of his fortune cauſed 
the greatneſs of your offence; and I am fully fatisfied upon the evidence 
you, that avarice was your motive, and hypocriſy afford 
this offence. —That the deed was done by you, which not only haſtened him, but muſt 
very ſoon bring you to an untimely grave, has been fully proved to the ſatisfaction of 
myſelf and the Jury, and I think it is impoſſible to find any, even the meaneſt capacity, 
amongſt the numerous auditory ſtanding around you, that can doubt about your guilt. 
In:moſt caſes of murder it has pleaſed Heaven, by ſome mark or other, to 


the guilty perſon, and all the care and the foreſight of the moſt cunning and t 
offenders, have not been able to guard 


thom 


well to remember, that 


up all acceſs to. 
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againſt 
committing 


he 
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| cooleſt 
ainſt ſome token, ſome unthought- of circum- 
ſtanee, which has left a door open to a diſcovery, which they imagined they had effec- 
tually barred | | 5 oF, 
In your caſe, the falſe accounts given by yourſelf; 
you have held out to Sir William Wheeler; the endeavours that you have. uſed 
to prevent a full enquiry and diſcovery of the truth of the caſe ;- the ſtrange con- 
_ werſations which you have held at different times; and above all, the circums- 
ſtance of rinſing out the bottle, leave your guilt without the ſmalleſt doubt. In 
ſuch a caſe as your's, ſupported by ſuch cogent proofs as have been adduced ' againſt. 
you, you can receive nothing from the tribunal, before which you now ſtand; but ſtrict 
.and, equal juſtice.,, But you will ſoon appear before an Almighty Judge, whoſe unfas: 
Able wiſdom is able, by means incomprehenſible to our nartew .capacitics}: to be- 
concile juſtice with mercy. Your education muſt have informed you; and you will do 
fach beneficence is only. 10 be ohtained by deep contritien;. by 


the miſrepreſentations that 


ſound, unfeigned, and ſubſtantial repentance. May it, Fuente that great and awful 


Being, during the ſhort time that is allotted for your exi 


ence in this world, to work 


that repentance, and that contrition in your mind, which may befit you far his ever- 


laſting mercy. 


On Monday the ſecond day of April the priſoner was executed purſuant: to his ſentene 


. 


The TRIAL. of LORD GEORGE GORDON 
: \Containing the Evidence and the Arguments of the Counſel at large, 


_ Alloa new Edition (being the Ninth) of Gurney's Syſtem of Short- hand. 


But the puniſhment which the public tas a right to demand, and which 
J muſt inflict upon you, is ſpeedy and ignominious death. And the Sentence 
now pronounce Apon you is, That you be taken from hence to the place from-whenee you; © 
came; that from thence, on Monday next, you d carried to the place of execution, -#here to 

be hanged by the neck until you are dead; and that your body be aſterwards delivered do the: 
Surgeons to be diſſected and anatomixed. And may God Almighty be merciful. to y 
ſoul. : : figs ar 3g 
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This Day is publiſhed, a New Edition, (being the Fifth) of 


As taken in ' $hort-Hand by Mr. GURNEY, 


DrpicarEp (with Permiſſion) to the KinG. 
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